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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


THE FISH STORY 


Rus so often, jurisdictional disputes arise among the several 
related academic disciplines; among slightly differing fields 
of learning; among various areas of writing and research. These 
disagreements become heated but almost always with proper 
scholarly restraint and respect. Proponents of established disci- 
plines sometimes resent in varying degrees new arrivals in the 
world of knowledge or new approaches within their respective dis- 
ciplines. On rare occasions spokesmen for the extremes, forgetting 
their open-mindedness, make claims that sound mighty like a near 
monopoly of truth for their field or their way. This has even hap- 
pened once or twice in the field of folklore, for folklorists have 
followed many roads in as many directions. Before you become 
party to such controversies—and they are good for the soul—remem- 
ber, always remember, the fish story. 


If you're a fisherman, how often has your pride caused you 
to say, “You should have seen the one that got away’? I’m sure 
you recognize this as the usual punch line in the proverbial fish 
story. The fish story has become an important part of the folklore 
of fishing, but the fish story has also become the synonym for 
excuse and exaggeration. Any story that is doubtful, exaggerated, 
deceitful, inaccurate, or false is a fish story. In fact, any such state- 
ment is said to “sound fishy.” 


I am not here to defend inaccuracy. It needs no defense. I’m 
not here to defend the fish story. Let the fishermen do that. I am 
here to defend accuracy and truth. I am for accuracy and truth, 
four square, the same as I am for mother love, apple pie, my 
country’s flag, and the Fourth of July, but I’m not always sure 

(Continued on page 305) 





AN OLD-TIME TELLER 
OF TALES 


JARED VAN WAGENEN, JR. 


I 


HIS little cross-roads hamlet where I have lived for the 

past eighty-seven years had, until almost the turn of the 

present century, a community custom which had been in 
effect longer than anyone pretended to remember, and then was 
suddenly and totally abandoned and today is now forgotten ex- 
cept by a few of us who are no longer young. 


_I refer to the practice that when there was a death of any per- 
son in the community, it was immediately announced by tolling 


what is properly called “the passing bell,” although we never 
referred to it by that particular term. If the death was during 
the night, the bell would not be tolled until the following fore- 
noon, but if it was a daytime death, it was a matter of reportorial 
pride that the announcement should be proclaimed within the 
hour. First there would be a peal of a few strokes, rung in the 
usual fashion. This was to secure people’s attention and assure 
that they were prepared for the counting. Then came the slow- 
tolling strokes, separated by what may have been two or perhaps 
three-second intervals. 

In the days of which I am writing our rural communities 
were far more stable, intimate, and closely knit than today. There 
were fewer outside distractions. And fatal illness was a matter of 
common knowledge and concern. So it was that the plowman 
on a distant hillside was not surprised when he heard the first 
opening peal. Usually he knew “for whom the bell tolls.” At the 
earliest note he halted his team, stood motionless between his 
plow handle, and counted the slow notes until silence fell. Had 
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he done otherwise he would have felt that he lacked decent 
respect for the dead. Then he mused for a little, perhaps saying 
to himself, “First time I ever knew just how old he was’’—where- 
at he chirruped, “Ged up,” to his team and once more took up 
the casual round of his workaday life. To me it was a beautiful 
custom and I am sure that our local countryside is the poorer 
because we no longer observe it. It was a ritual which involved a 
very perfect democracy, for it was rendered to every citizen no 
matter how humble. A man or woman might go all his or her 
days in obscurity, ‘“‘unhonored and unsung,” but by common con- 
sent was accorded this gesture of dignity at the last. During the 
first twenty-five years of my life I many times heard the passing 
bell. Sometimes after the introductory peal there would be the 
two or three strokes that indicated that some soul had gone into 
‘the silence when only a child. Sometimes the measured notes 
would go on and on until eighty and even ninety were tallied. 
Certainly the ritual of tolling the bell had a large place in 
the funerals of my boyhood. In the years which I am remember- 
ing, in the country at least, the so-called “funeral home” (some- 
times of all terms, “funeral parlor’) was as yet unheard of. 
Burials were from the home or in very many cases the church. 
The “funeral procession,” a firmly established part of the ritual, 


would be headéé ky the officiating preacher in his buggy wagon. 


On particular occasioits. he was accompanied by a driver so that 
he would not be bothered with the care of his horse. Next in 
order would be the most suitable three-seated vehicle that could 
be secured in the community. This carried the six “bearers.” 
Behind that came the hearse with the coffin. The old pre-auto- 
mobile age hearse was a remarkable vehicle, high and imposing 
with six plume-like ornaments and big plate glass sides that 
afforded an unobstructed view of the casket within. A hearse was 
a heavy rig that commonly weighed about a ton. To handle it 
easily over all kinds of roads and in all sorts of weather required 
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a team of weight and stamina. So it was that any “undertaker” 
who professed to keep abreast of the times must not economize 
in horse flesh. Probably the highest-priced and best-groomed and 
cared-for team in the township was the one that drew the hearse. 
Here I am writing of things as they were immediately preceding 
the automobile era. Already we were considerably sophisticated. 

However, in my father’s boyhood, not mine, pioneer condi- 
tions still prevailed. Men and women of standing and substance, 
were in death laid in a coffin of wide pine boards made by the 
village carpenter at a cost of five dollars. They took their final 
journey to the cemetery in a “‘spring-wagon,” either their own or 
provided by some kindly neighbor. I will not admit, however, 
that this simplicity implied less of reverence and affection than 
is symbolized by the sleek, ordered, perfectly standardized inter- 
ments of today. There is one small change in the burial ritual or 
“commitment service” which with us at least is a matter of recent 
years. I note that now when the proper moment in the ritual 
comes, the ‘‘mortician” throws into the grave two or three little 
flowers or scatters rose petals. In my boyhood it was a hard clod 
of the valley that fell on the casket. If symbolism means anything, 
the old way was best because the ancient declaration is that ‘‘to 
dust (not to rose leaves) thou shalt return.” 

But to get back to the make-up of the funeral procession. Next 
in order behind the hearse would be vehicles carrying the 
“mourners.” First came the immediate family and then those 
who considered themselves related to the deceased by ties of blood 
or marriage and finally perhaps a few who loyally followed be- 
cause they were friends and neighbors. Just as the head of the 
procession reached the church, once more the bell would be tolled 
this time with no precise counting of strokes, but the slow notes 
would continue to punctuate the silence until the bearers had 
carried the coffin inside the church. 

When in 1869, the Rev. Philip Wieting, who had served the 
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Lutheran congregation of Lawyersville for forty years, died, he 
was carried about ten miles to his grave in Slate Hill Cemetery. 
During the long years of his ministry he had won for himself 
the entirely unofficial standing of Bishop-at-Large for nothern 
Schoharie County. The route to the cemetery led by the farms 
of many who had known him and past churches where at times 
he had held service. It was hardly less than a flash of genius which 
led those who had charge of his funeral to arrange so that as 
each church along the way was reached and passed, its bell was 
tolled to announce that the great preacher was on his last jour- 
ney. I never saw Philip Wieting, for he died two years before I 
was born, but in my youth his long shadow still lay across the 
local countryside and the phrase, ““Dominie Wieting used to 
say,” was still casually in men’s mouths. 

It is evident that a bell cannot be tolled by swinging it as 
when ringing a peal. The bell itself was stationary and a ham- 
mer, actuated by a small rope, was so installed as to strike the 
bell on the inside and then drop out of the way so as not to inter- 


fer with the regular ringing. When our present bell replaced 


the old one which had served for well toward a century, it was 
noted that the many, many tolling strokes had worn a deep in- 
dentation perhaps two inches across and half as deep as the thick- 
ness of the metal. Our present bell has no provision for tolling. 
We could not revive the custom even if we would. 


II 
The foregoing memories have been set down because of one 
small happening. In our village cemetery, close behind our old 
brick Dutch Reformed Church, is a burial slab which reads: 


ASA M. ABBOTT 
Died 
Dec. 17 1896 
Aged 
85 years and 10 days 
Asleep in Jesus 
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This brief and very conventional record is always of special 
interest to me because I remember with nostalgia, not unmixed 
with pride, that I tolled Asa’s passing bell. Ordinarily this small 
task fell to the sexton, but that day he was not available and 
someone came to me and told me that Asa had died and would 
I see that the bell was tolled. Of course I assented. I went to the 
church and rang the preliminary peal of a dozen strokes in the 
fashion that I supposed was proper. Then after a little pause I 
began the long roll of the years. I can only hope that I made no 
mistake in the tally and that my inexperienced hand did not 
vary too greatly the interval between the strokes. This was my 
first and last experience in announcing death in our community. 
It was also almost the last time the ancient ritual was enacted in 
Lawyersville. Suddenly and irrevocably a custom which antedated 
anyone’s memory came to an end. Very often I have asked how 
this came to pass. Possibly it might have been a very unco-opera- 
tive sexton, but this seems unlikely. Perhaps the community was 
served by a dumb, misguided undertaker who had no sense of 
respect for folkways or tradition and who told his clients that 
such foolishness was now found only in the backwoods and among 
folks so ignorant that they didn’t know any better. Perhaps it was 
a sort of wave of the future that before our eyes engulfed an 
ancient custom. I can only write that it is past and that our com- 
munity life is poorer thereby. 


III 


Asa was not a native of this community. He claimed Broome 
County as his early manhood home, but he must have lived at 
least fifty of his years on his excellent but rather small farm a mile 
down the road. As a farmer he might be described as an ultra-con- 
servative. I remember how within my memory and long after 
everyone else had ceased to do such a thing, he cut by hand three 
or four acres of oats and then bound them with straw bands and 
set them up in shocks, each shock protected by a “‘cap-sheaf.” He 
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was a grizzled, swarthy, bewhiskered old man. He was not a lead- 
ing citizen, but emphatically he was not unworthy of regard. It 
is perfectly easy and right to fling around him the broad mantle 
of ancient Roman charity which bids us ‘“‘concerning the dead 
speak nothing but good.” 

In our community the one thing that might keep alive his 
memory was his proneness to tell tall tales. All of these were, to 
say the least, difficult. Most of them were incredible and the 
others were impossible. Presumably in the beginning he told 
these happenings for his own amusement and the amazement of 
his auditors, but with the years the habit grew until, to quote his 
own son-in-law, ‘““The old man has told those lies so often that he 
got so that he really believes them himself.” I am offering three 
selections from a fairly extensive repertoire. The groundwork 
of these tales is set down essentially as Asa rendered them. I do 
not claim, however, that after almost seventy years I can accur- 
ately reproduce their exact language. They must be taken “E and 
O. E.,”” meaning “Errors and Omissions Excepted.” 

The first is short and simple: 

Years ago when I was just a young man, maybe eighteen to twenty- 
one, I was known for being spry and nimble and light-footed. People 
used to say that when I walked or run it seemed as if my feet hardly 
touched the ground, I stepped so light. Consequence was that I never 
wore out shoe leather the way other folks did. Why I remember one 
summer when I never wore anything except a new pair of carpet- 
slippers. Of course, if it was an awful wet muddy day, maybe just for 
a little I’d slip on a pair of old boots. But as you might say all I had 
was them slippers and when fall and snow come and I had to 


change to something to keep the water out, you could hardly notice 
that those slippers had ever been stepped in. 


Another tale demonstrated a certain spiritual kinship with 
Paul Bunyan: 


You know that when I was younger, before I came down here to 
go to farming, I lived in Broome County and I had learned the trade 
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of wagon and sleigh-maker and I had a shop behind the house all 
fixed up in good shape. One cold winter night when the snow was 
deep there came along a man with a big load of grain that he was 
taking to market to Binghamton. He had a good team, but he ought 
to have known better than to try to make such a trip with a poor, 
miserable rotten sleigh. 

Anyway, right in front of my house that old sleigh went to pieces 
so completely that he couldn’t have gone another foot to save his life. 
He didn’t know who I was, but naturally he came to the house to see 
if he could find out anything. I said, “Mister, you sure come to the 
right place. Fixing up breakdowns is just the place I live. I'll go out 
with you and see what’s got to be done.” I got down on my hands and 
knees in the snow so I could see everything, and then I got up and 
gave him my opinion. I said, “Mister, I hate to tell you but that old 
sleigh ain’t got enough left of it so that a man can even try to fix it. 
If I did splice it up in one place, it would just fall apart somewhere 
else. Your only hope is a new sleigh.” With that he kept shaking his 
head and saying, “Well, well, well. What in the world be I agoing to 
do?” I said, “Now don’t get all hetup and excited. Put your team in 
my stable and feed ’em and make yourself to home. I’m going to get 
you out of this scrape sure as my name is Asa Abbott. The only thing 
worth saving is the sleigh-shoes and the braces and I'll build the sleigh 
to fit them.” I then said, “It’s lucky for you, right in my shop I’ve got 
everything I need, good seasoned timber.” It was dark by the time I 
got everything figured out and started to work. I didn’t bother with 
supper and my head never touched the pillow that night. I just went 
at it hammer and tongs and seven o'clock next morning he had a new 
sleigh all ironed off and his grain was loaded on it and he was ready 
to start. 


This next tale has one solid, substantial historial figure. Doc- 
tor White of Cherry Valley flourished in the first half of the nine- 


teenth. century. He was by common consent the outstanding phy- 
sician and surgeon of the upper Susquehanna Valley. He was 
known ‘“‘far and near,” which at that period meant a distance of 
twenty-five or possibly fifty miles. I have an unkind suspicion that 
Asa had gotten hold of a folk tale that concerned the doctor and 
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then had deliberately connected it with himself. At any rate, 
this was essentially the story as Asa was accustomed to relate it: 


Out where I lived there was a young man who lived on a farm and 
was just lately married. He was a big strong young feller that had 
never been sick a day in his life until that day he was took sudden. 
He was taken with such pain in his stomach and bowels that he would 
groan and fairly yell. Some of the neighbors who wanted to help 
came to the house and they had two or three nearby doctors, but 
nobody had any idea what was the matter or what ought to be done. 
Then it seemed just like a Providence. There was somebody there who 
knew Doctor White when he saw him, even if this was a good ways 
from where he lived. This man went down to the road and by just 
good luck he looked up and there was the Doc just driving past. He 
was so quick-witted that he put up his hand and stopped him and told 
him what was going on inside and asked him if he would mind just 
going to the house and seeing what he thought of the case. Of course, 
he couldn’t refuse to do that much and so he went in where the man 
was still in awful pain. He just looked at him and felt his pulse and 
then pulled down the bedclothes and ran his hand up and down his 
belly and felt him all over and then he said, “It’s perfectly plain to 
me what the trouble is. He’s got a knot tied in his guts and unless it 
gets untied he’ll soon be a dead man.” Then his wife spoke up and 
said, “Oh, Doc, can you do that?” and he said, “I can always try.” 

With that he went out where his horse was tied and got his tools. 
You see he had a case of tools that he always carried no matter when 
or where he was going so that he’d be prepared for anything that came 
along. Then he and the other docs laid the man on a long kitchen 
table and Doc White slit his belly open and straightened out every- 
thing just the way it was meant to be and sewed him up again and told 
them to keep him in bed for a week and be careful what he ate. Then 
he said, “I think he'll be around in a few days.” Funny thing was that 
the doctor just went out and untied his horse and rode on without 
even asking the man’s name or saying a word about the pay. 


Then at this precise point Asa would add the final crowning 
sentence, “Just two weeks from that day, the man was drawing 
out and spreading manure.” 


Doctor White is long dead, and Asa is sixty-three years dead. 
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There remain very few who remember him and fewer still who 
remember his tales that were once a part of our village lore. That 
is why I am searching my fading memories to give three of them 
the permanence of the printed page. 


MOORES ST. NICK: 
MODEL AND MOTIF 


ROBERT H. WOODWARD 


HE poetry of Clement Clarke Moore is, perhaps, as 
Thomas Jefferson said of Phyllis Wheatley’s verses, “below 
the dignity of criticism’; but his most famous (and least 


typical) poem, “A Visit from St. Nicholas,” is important as a con- 
tribution to American folklore and as an early non-didactic enter- 
tainment for children. Moreover, its sources—if Dr. Moore’s in- 


spirations can be so dignified—place it in the tradition of Ameri- 
can letters. I propose in this note to suggest literary sources for 
the description of St. Nicholas and for the dramatic opening of 
the poem. 

The model for St. Nick, according to the familiar story, was a 
handy man in the neighborhood of Dr. Moore’s Chelsea mansion.* 
There is no reason to doubt this flesh and blood prototype, but I 
feel that evidence points to a literary source as well. Dr. Moore's 
acquaintance with Irving’s Knickerbocker’s History of New York 
seems clear enough.? He was surely familiar with the dream of 
Oloffe Van Kortlandt (Book II, Chapter V), in which St. Nicholas 
descended by wagon upon the sleeping Oloffe, took out his pipe, 
puffed a great volume of smoke which extended to what was to 
become the later boundaries of Manhattan, and then, “laying his 
finger beside his nose, gave the astonished Van Kortlandt a very 
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significant look,” and disappeared over the tree-tops. The verbal 
parallel with Dr. Moore’s poem is obvious. The only physical 
description provided by Irving, however, fails to suggest the rosy, 
chubby St. Nick of the poem. Irving (in Book II, Chapter III) 
describes him only as having a broad hat and a long pipe. 


It is very probable that the careful description of Wouter Van 
Twiller, the first governor of New Netherlands, influenced Dr. 
Moore's conception of the patron saint of children. According to 
Irving (Book III, Chapter I): 


He was exactly five feet six inches in height, and six feet five inches in 
circumference. . . . His body was oblong and particularly capacious at 
bottom. .. . His legs were short, but sturdy in proportion to the weight 
they had to sustain; so that when erect he had not a little the appear- 
ance of a beer-barrel on skids. . . . ‘Two small gray eyes twinkled feebly 
in the midst, like two stars of lesser magnitude in a hazy firmament, 
and his full-fed cheeks, which seemed to have taken toll of everything 
that went into his mouth, were curiously mottled and streaked with 
dusky red, like a spitzenberg apple. 

Furthermore, the characteristic gesture of St. Nicholas is shared 
by Van Twiller. While weighing the evidence in his first legal 
case, Van Twiller “smoked for half an hour without saying a 
word; at length, laying his finger beside his nose,” * he reached and 
stated his decision. The St. Nick of Dr. Moore’s poem apparently 
owes his physical characteristics to Irving’s Van Twiller and his 
gesture to the similar gesture shared by Irving’s St. Nicholas and 
Van Twiller. Irving’s characters seem to have merged in Dr. 
Moore’s imagination. The unnamed handy man provided a fur- 
ther model and perhaps the necessary vitality for Dr. Moore's 
character. 


Dr. Patterson has suggested that two poems which Dr. Moore 
would have been familiar with provided the poet with the meter 
and much of the imagery of his poem.‘ A longer and more famous 
poem than either of these two seems also to have been in Dr. 
Moore’s mind. His poem opens—I summarize only for purposes 
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of comparison—with a family secure in their beds. When the 
father, who narrates the poem, hears a clatter on the lawn, he 
jumps from his bed, flies to the window, and throws up the sash. 
By the light of “the lustre of mid-day” he sees the sleigh and driver. 
This opening is curiously parallel to the sober lines with which 
Michael Wigglesworth begins The Day of Doom. After depicting 
the security of depraved men, all asleep, on a quiet night, “Serene 
and Bright,’ Wigglesworth describes the sudden appearance of 
Christ: 
For at midnight brake forth a Light, 
which turn’d the night to day, 


And speedily an hideous cry 
did all the world dismay. 


* * * * 
They rush from Beds with giddy heads, 
and to their windows run, 
Viewing this light, which shines more bright 
then doth the Noon-day Sun. 
Straightway appears (they see’t with tears) 
the Son of God most dread... .® 
The parallel ends, of course, with the identification of the figure 
who has descended from above. The parallels in details—the noise 
outside, the jumping from bed and rushing to the window, the 
noonday light—point to what seems to be more than coincidental 
similarity. 
Dr. Moore received a religious education from his father, the 
rector of Trinity Church and Bishop of New York, and was inter- 


ested in theological matters. His first pamphlet, Observations upon 
Certain Passages in Mr. Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, published 
in 1804, takes the President to task for his heretical views on crea- 


tion, the deluge, and Bible history. It is very probable that he 
would have been familiar with the popular Puritan poem. 

My suggestions of sources are not intended to detract from 
the contribution of Dr. Moore or from the originality of his 
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poem. On the other hand, it seems to me a noteworthy achieve- 
ment of Dr. Moore to draw upon the stern and somber textbook 
of Puritan children for the first non-didactic poem to be offered 
to American youngsters. Furthermore, he models his character 


upon an imaginatively conceived figure in a burlesque history of 


his native city. Dr. Moore’s obvious geniality is apparent not only 


in his poems about St. Nick but also in the choice and treatment 
of his souce material. 


1 There is some difference of opinion about minor matters. According to Samuel 
W. Patterson, in The Poet of Christmas Eve: A Life of Clement Clarke Moore (New 
York, 1956), p. 11, the original of St. Nick “was ‘a portly, rubicund Dutchman’ ” 
whose name has been forgotten. Arthur N. Hosking, in the “The Life of Clement 
Clarke Moore” appended to his edition of The Night Before Christmas (New York 
1933), p. 6, states that the “prototype of our modern Santa Claus was none other 
than a little, rotund, always jolly Dutchman who used to do odd jobs around Dr. 
Moore’s home. . . .” An Associated Press feature article by Hugh A. Mulligan 
“Poem About St. Nick Inspired by Children” (published on December 23, 1956, in 
the San Jose, California, Mercury-News) provides the name—Jan Duychinck [sic]— 
of this “bearded, jovial Dutchman with a round dimpled face, a short stub of a 
pipe and an endless fund of stories and legends about little old New York... .” 

2 Patterson, p. 16. 

3 Italics mine. This quotation is also from Book III, Chapter I. St. Nick in 
Moore’s poem, too, “spoke not a word” and laid “his finger aside of his nose. . . .” 

4’'The poems are a piece in the Spectator, a New York paper, on December 1, 
1815, and “The Children’s Friend,” published anonymously in 1821 by William B. 
Gilley, a former neighbor of the poet. See Patterson, pp. 11-14. 

5 The Day of Doom, ed. K. B. Murdock (New York, 1929), stanzas 5-6. 





LORE OF MILLS AND MILLERS 


ANDRUS T. VALENTINE 


Why has our poetry eschewed 

The rapture and response of food? 
What hymns are sung, what praises said 
For home-made miracles of bread? 


HE above quotation from Louis Untermeyer’s Food and 
Drink started our search, not for hymns of praise or even 
a lyric poem that might satisfy Mr. Untermeyer, but for 
those half-remembered bits of verse and scraps of history to revive 


old memories of the “home-made miracle,” and the whole exciting 
production from the grain to the loaf. 


Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 

And back of the flour the mill, 

And back of the mill is the wheat and shower, 
And the sun and the Father’s will. 


Besides the wheat, the shower, the sun, and the Father’s will 
was the miller, a co-creator of the finished product. We found him 
to be one of the three important men in the early colonial settle- 
ments, which included the minister and school teacher. However, 
when the minister and miller were one and the same individual, 
as happened in the middle 1650’s in the Town of Huntington, 
Long Island, the circumstance was considered ideal. For as the 
Puritans commonly said, “Brown bread and the Gospel is good 
fare.” 

The Reverend William Leverich built the first Huntington 
mill about 1657, and for two years most satisfactorily furnished 
meal and flour on week days and the Gospel on the Sabbath. His 
successor, William Ludlam, who bought the mill in 1659, had a 
little difficulty with the local courts; he wasn’t quite as conscien- 
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tious with his grinding as was the preacher. A court record shows 


that he was plaintiff in an action to trespass and to break into his 
mill to grind corn several times without his leave and “to his great 
damage, while he and his family had gone to the south of town.” 
The defendant, Henry Whitney, “denied the breaking of the mill 
but confessed, there being no bell beat, he went to inquire of the 
key but could not of it, so he opened the door and went and 
ground his corn. He was constrained to do it as his family being 
sick, and with himself like to famish. Notwithstanding, he gave 
the miller his just towle.”” The court ruled that “the defendant 
necessisitated to what he did and the plaintiff sufered no dam- 
age.” ? 

In most early town records can be found notations similar to 
the following: 


At a town meeting of the inhabitants of Huntington this present day, 
it was ordered ... that the constable and overseers shall with as much 
speed as possible send to the mainland for a millwright to come to 
this town and build such a mill as is at Norwork on ye main, or an 
English mill, on our stream called by us Cold spring river; to the 
end that we may obtain our expectation of having good meal.* 


Often the miller was a millwright as well, and the enticements 
offered him to settle in a community were considerable. Usually 
the miller was granted a homelot of eight or ten acres; a cove of 
creek thatch along the mill brook’s mouth; all rights and interest 
in the mill which was built under his supervision; liberty to cut 
timber and to “grass” his livestock on the common lands; and ‘‘for 
his tolle he shall have the twelveth of Indian corn and a sixteenth 
of English grain—the tole dish to be true and struckt in taking ye 
tole.” Should he take more of the inhabitants’ corn than the agreed 
upon toll, he must forfeit the mill to the town. 


There was an old woman 
Lived under a hill; 

She put a mouse in a bag 
And sent it to the mill. 
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The miller did swear 

By the point of his knife 
He never took toll 

Of a mouse in his life! 4 


In exchange for the generous terms the miller agreed to sup- 
ply the town with as good meal as they could get any other place; 
to supply the good wife with flour as often as the family brought 
him corn; to keep the mill in good repair constantly; and should 
he fail in the above he must return all the iron works and the 
stones “together with all other things which may be useful for a 
mill” to the town. This, of course, put him out of business then 
and there. The other grants, however, he could enjoy for himself 
and his heirs forever. So, for the “dusty miller” it was all told a 
pretty good deal. Besides, on occasions he could demand special 
toll in some dark dusty crannie of the mill, as he explained the 
mysteries of the great wooden works to some shy Prudence or 
Priscilla. 


Hey, the dusty miller 
And his dusty coat; 

He can earn a shilling 
Or, he'll spend a groat. 


Dusty was his coat 

And dusty was the color; 
And dusty was the kiss 

I got from the miller.® 


Power to turn the stones dictated the type of mill that the early 
settler established after grain became plentiful. As a general illus- 
tration we could point out that on Long Island there were two 
common types in use. Along the north shore, and to some extent 
the south, many small streams meandered out of the hills and 


emptied their sparkling sweet water into the harbors and bays. 
Here was power for the water mill; it was well appreciated and 
strictly regulated by the town-fathers. ‘The ‘‘watering places” were 
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common property and under the jurisdiction of the overseers and 
constable, who willed their use to the millers. But out on the 
east-end, where streams are scarce and the land lies level, the 
power is wind; wind to sail a mill “‘close-hauled to the wind’ard— 
never to the leeward.” 


Blow wind, blow; and go mill, go! 
That the miller may grind his corn, 
That the baker may take it, 
And into bread make it, 
And send us some hot in the morn.® 


Most mills were established in about three or four years after 
the initial settlement of the townships. We suppose that in the 
very early years, the settlers emulated their Indian neighbors and 
constructed the crude sweep and mortar mill to pound out coarse 
meal for sustaining ‘“‘jonnycake”’ or to crack some corn for samp. 
The Indian mills, the predecessor of the colonial mills in America, 
though crude were effective and easily set up. Usually a hollowed- 
out tree stump served as the mortar, and the pestle was a heavy 
block shaped to fit the hollow; sometimes a handle was attached 
to it’s side. The block was fastened to the top of a bent-over 
springy sapling to give it an assist in pulling the pestle up after 
the operator had pounded it down on the corn. These primitive 
corn crushers could be heard at a long distance, and it is said that 
Long Island sailors out in the soupiest fog could tell where and 


how far off shore they were if the samp-mortars were pounding on 
the Island. 


Of course, Indian corn meal was the principal product of the 
Indian mills and for a long time the only meal to nourish the 
colonists as they endeavored to adapt the various European grains 
to the New World’s soil. Wheat did not ripen well at first and 
the snowy flour of the English grain was scarce. Wheat bread was 
seldom found on the table. Rye did better and it usually was used 
half and half with corn meal to produce “rye-an’-injun” bread. 
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Corn meal was prepared by the American Indian by par-boiling 
and then steeping the maize for about twelve hours. After drying, 
the corn was pounded in their mortars until it became a course 
meal. It was then sifted through a rather closely woven basket, and 
the remaining large particles again pounded and sifted. 

The commonly known dishes of Indian origin were Indian 
pudding, loved by New Englanders when sweetened with mo- 
lasses, succotash, and “jonny-cake.’’ Let us look at some of the 
recipes evolved by the hungry colonists in the utilization of In- 
dian corn. Samp was the more coarsely cracked corn, unparched 
but boiled and eaten hot or cold with milk and butter; or as pre- 
pared out on the east-end of Long Island, by cooking it with beans 
and salt pork. 

Here is an east-end recipe that really glorified samp: Put a 
pint of samp in an iron pot of cold water at night to soak till 
morning on the back of the wood-burning kitchen range. After 
breakfast wash the samp and add half a cup of white beans. Then 
put it over the fire with enough water to keep from scorching. 
Later add three or four pounds of corned beef and a small piece 
or corned pork from the barrel in the cellar. As the samp becomes 
tender, add potatoes and yellow turnips. When properly cooked 
“it was fit food, even for the minister.” 7 

Suppawm, a very thick corn-meal and milk porridge, was an- 
other favorite dish. Hasty pudding, when made from corn meal, 
was not “hasty” at all, for corn meal requires long boiling or bak- 
ing, but the hard Indian pudding, slightly sweetened and boiled 
in a bag, was always part of the daily diet. 

Parched corn was popped corn, or the grain turned inside out 
so that it was ‘white and floury within.” From this parched corn 
the Indians made one of the most hearty and concentrated foods 
known. After parching the corn in hot ashes they beat the white 
balls into powder which they packed into long leathern bags, 
usually carried on their belts. It was said that the equivalent of 
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about three spoonsful a day would enable an Indian to carry loads 
“fitter for elephants than men.” The Indians called this powder 
“nookick.” § 

One final Indian recipe is for pompion or pumpkin bread. 
This half Indian meal and half stewed pumpkin was not very 
pleasing to look upon. It was in fact called an “awkward food,” 
but it was widely eaten throughout Connecticut where the pump- 
kin made a good crop. 


We have pumpkins at morning and pumpkins at noon, 
If it were not for pumpkins we should be undone! ° 


That the Yankees have continued to relish the combination of 
corn and pumpkin is attested to by the Revolutionary ballad, 
“Doodle Dandy”: 


Doodle, doodle, doodle dandy, 

Cornstalk rum and homemade brandy; 
Indian pudding and pumpkin pie, 

And that will make the Yankees fly! 


And every Yankee shall have on his back 
A great big pumpkin in his sack; 
A little molasses and a piece of pork 
And away we'll march straight for New York! ® 
The next improved mill that was used by settlers during the 
period when maize was still in limited supply was a crude hand 
mill known as Quernes or Quarnes. Alice Morse Earle, in Home 
Life in Colonial Days, reports that a few of these hand mills were 
still in use in the later 1800's. Eric Sloane’s functional drawings, 
so wonderfully done in Our Vanishing Landscape, picture the 
“Quern” as the first user of the round millstones. ‘These were 
placed one over the other in a shallow tub which had an exit trap 
for the flour to spill out into its container. The grain was fed 
through a center hole in the top stone which was turned by a 
handle sticking up from a small hole drilled near the outer rim. 


As soon as corn was plentiful, English mills for grinding meal 
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were started in many settlements; the exact date of the first mill 
in this country probably is not known. New York State has marked 
the site of the first watermill on Long Island at Watermill on 
the southshore as follows: 


FIRST WATERMILL 1644 
Built by Edward Howell near this site 
for Southampton colony. 


We also know that the windmill, which appeared early, frightened 
the Indians half out of their wits “by their long arms and great 
teeth biting the corn in pieces.” The Indians believed that the 
Evil Spirit turned the arms. But where these great arms “going 
full tilt’’ might strike fear into the Indian, to the settler so de- 
pendent upon the mills’ product, it was a stirring and assuring 
sight of security. 


And mother-like, their food she ground 
with tireless arms that whirled around. 


Most interesting were these giants of 40 or more feet with 
flapping arms, clothed in a smock-like “‘petticoat’”’ of shingles, with 
their rotating bonnets so designed to point the head of the mill 
with its sail-covered arms into the wind. William Oliver Stevens’ 
Discovering Long Island quotes from an old Millpost in Sussex, 
England: 


The windmill is a couris thing 
Completely built by art of man, 

To grind the corn for man and beast 
That they alike may have a feast. 


The mill she is built of wood, iron and stone 
Therefore she cannot go alone; 

Therefore to make the mill to go 

The wind from some part she must blow. 
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The motion of the mill is swift 
The miller must be very thrift, 
To jump about and get things ready 
Or else the mill will soon run empty. 

Many of the southshore mills of Long Island are delightfully 
described in Jeannette Edwards Rattray’s The Old Hook Mill. 

Long spells of dead calm could raise havoc with the supply of 
meal along the coast,, and it’s said miller’s would drop any other 
project at hand to take advantage of any wind. One miller, visit- 
ing at Montauk during a spell of no wind, was awakened at mid- 
night by the new wind. He arose and dressed and then ran his 
horse most to collapse to get back to East Hampton to miss as 
little as possible of that God-given breeze. 

Mills very seldom operated on the Sabbath, but the story goes 
that on one Sunday after a long period of calm, the wind sprang 
up while the congregation was in church. The minister closed his 
Bible and announced: ‘“‘Bretheren, the meeting is dismissed. Mil- 
ler, go to your mill.” It was customary for the minister’s grain to 
take precedence over others, and apparently his meal barrel was 


about empty. As for the members of his flock, it was first come, 


first served. 


Jolly is the miller who lives by the mill, 

The mill turns round with a right good will. 
One hand on the hopper, the other on the sack, 
The right step forward and the left turn back.1° 


“Canaille,” from the French meaning common or not of much 
account, was used to describe the flour that comes out of the sift- 
ing reel after the white flour from the center of the wheat kernel 
has sifted through the first section. There is first light canaille and 
then the dark, and then the bran finally drops out of the end of 
the reel into a sack.!! In most families, canaille was used for daily 
bread and biscuits. Light bread was made only when company 
was coming. One miller on the Island, who attributed the lon- 
gevity of his great grandfather to canaille, said: 
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This flour is palatable, digestible, and cleans the teeth. When they 
moved my great grandfather’s bones from one cemetery to another, I 
saw that he had every tooth in his head. I asked my Pappy why one 
particular tooth was worn down more than the rest. ““That’s where he 
chewed his pipe,” says he. 


Whether bread was made from corn meal, rye-an’-injun, can- 
aille, or white flour, a fresh loaf of bread was indeed a miracle. 
Few of us realize that it takes nearly a year—from planting to the 
ripening of the grain—to produce a loaf of bread. There is no 
greater act of faith than man’s application of labor and wealth to 
the plowing and planting of the fields, certain always of the ger- 
mination and maturing for the “staff of life” and certain too that 
season will follow season in accurate rotation. 

Those who remember the yeasty smell of bread baking in a 
country kitchen are conditioned early for the cutting of a loaf of 
fresh bread. Even though bread making was a semi-weekly task, 
the cutting of the first loaf from the oven was done with humble 


ceremony on a clean breadboard and with a very sharp knife. 
Fortunate the child who was handed the first warm crusty heel and 
spread with sweet fresh butter. 


Here is ‘“‘bread which strengtheneth Man’s heart!” 


1 Maltbie Davenport Babcock, “Give Us this Day Our Daily Bread.” 

2 Huntington Town Records, Vol. 1, p. 30. 

3 Oyster Bay Town Records, Vol. 1, p. 40. 

4 Mother Goose’s Melodies, N. Y.: T. W. Strong, ca. 1840. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid. 

7“Great-Grandma Harmony Haines’s Recipe,” Long Island Forum, August 
1956, p. 152. 

8 Alice Morse Earle, Home Life in Colonial Days. 

9 Collected and sung by Frank Warner and recorded in Songs and Ballads of 
American Wars. 

10 Unidentified folk dance, recalled by Harriet G. Valentine. 

11 Jared van Wagenen, Jr., The Golden Age of Homespun, pp. 136-137. 

12 Psalm 104: 15. 





NOTES FOR A YORKER 
DICTIONARY OF CANALESE 


LIONEL D. WYLD 


N RESEARCHING literary material dealing with York State 

in the nineteenth century one usually encounters numerous 

colloquialisms and other expressions which once were current 
in the language but which have since dropped from use. Many 
such terms were contributed to Yorker speech as a result of the 
Erie Canal and the subsequent “Canal Era” in the East. 

The list which follows attempts to codify the derivations of 
some of these terms. A number of them, like Blacksnake, Brainard 
barrow, and Long Level, derived specifically from the Erie situa- 
tion, while others—berm, cuddy, lock-keep, and pathmaster, for 
example—were in use on canals in general. Still other terms, like 
fip and younker below, were a part of Yorker speech without refer- 
ence to a canal setting. All of them, however, can be met by any- 
one reading the literature of and about nineteenth century New 
York State, and especially if that literature contains something of 
the “eighth wonder of the world,” the Erie Canal. 

Obviously, the length of an article precludes comprehensive 
treatment at this time, and the author welcomes from readers 
additions and corrections toward the compilation of a fuller dic- 
tionary of Yorker Erie Canal language. Further data on origins 
and experiences with situations in which these terms were used 
would also be appreciated. 

The following abbreviations and shortened forms are the most 
frequent references used in this glossary: 
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CDC (The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia) 


Farmer & Henley (John S. Farmer and W. E. Henley, Slang and its Analogues 
Past and Present . . .) 


Mathews (Mitford M. Mathews, A Dictionary of Americanisms) 
Murray (James A. H. Murray, A New English Dictionary . . .) 
Partridge (Eric Partridge, A Dictionary of Slang) 


In addition, authoritative writers of both non-fiction and fiction 
are referred to by surnames only: Adams (Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
as cited); Edmonds (Walter D. Edmonds, as cited); Harlow (AI- 
vin F, Harlow, in Old Towpaths); Merrill (Arch Merrill in The 
Towpath); and Thompson (Harold W. Thompson in Body, 
Boots & Britches). Full citations for all references will be found 
in the bibliographic note. 


“The Battleground”: a part of the canal near Schenectady where 
runners (q.v.) sought vigorously and vociferously for business, so 
named because of the fighting for emigrant trade and packet boat 
passengers. 


berm: side of the canal, esp. that opposite the towpath. Adapted 
from Fr., Ger. and Dutch berme, and mod. Dutch berm, meaning 
“narrow space or ledge,” and, esp. in fortifications, a space of ground 
3’ to 8’ wide—Murray. Also, second meaning (Murray): berm-bank: 


“the bank of a canal opposite the towing-path . . . actually used only 
in U.S.A.” 


The Blacksnake: name given to part of the canal twisting through 
a swamp on the Long Level (q. v.). 


Brainard barrow: a “better balanced, more roomy, and easier to 
handle” wheelbarrow that played an important part in the digging of 


the canal; named in honor of Jeremiah Brainard of Rome, the im- 
prover. 


bullhead boat: blunt but rounded, the bullhead was built flush 
up to the cabin—the helmsman had to stand on the cabin roof to steer, 
making steering dangerous because of the low bridges. An Erie song, 
“Boatin’ on a Bullhead,” appears in Thompson. Originally ball-head 
but “eventually corrupted to bullhead’”—Harlow. 


canal scrip: an IOU to canal men, good for currency, printed by 
the Canal Commissioners. 
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canawl: dialect for ‘canal’ (canallers were called canawlers). “It 
is generally assumed we got the pronunciation from the Irish. Mr. 
Joel Munsell, the antiquary-printer, maintained it was of Dutch ori- 
gin.” —Thompson. 


castle: small, usually fortified communities, so called by the French 
and Indians; the equivalent of “town’—Mathews. The term remains 
in such town names as Oneida Castle and Seneca Castle. 


Cayuga marshes: “Four-and-a-half miles of what was neither land 
nor water, but a streaky and unpleasant mixture of both”—Adams, 
The Erie Canal. (See Montzuma Marsh.) 


chinch: Cimex lectularius, a plague on canal boats and at inns. As 
one canawler put it, “The pestilence that walketh in darkness. In other 
words, bedbugs.’—Adams, Grandfather Stories. From Sp., Port. 
chinche, It. cimice and L. Cimex—CDC. (Also called “chintzes.” Part- 
ridge suggests “the association of chintz with bedrooms.”) 


coachee: a stagecoach driver, “especially of a public coach’”—CDC. 


combine: another name for lock, esp. the paired ones like the fam- 
ous Lockport Five (q. v.). 


conniewagon: colloq. for Conestoga wagon. 


cuddy: sleeping bunk on a canal boat. Origin obscure—CDC; Naut.: 
a room or cabin abaft and under the poop-deck. Mathews suggests it 
a variant of cubby (as from “‘cubby-hole”’): close, snug. 


The Deep Cut: the cut for the Lockport combine, extending nearly 
two miles, requiring an excavation of 1,477,700 cu. yds. The Deep Cut 
was one of the Erie’s tourist attractions. 


Durham boat: long, clumsy boat, drawing little water; a modified 
scow, the Durham had a small cabin astern and a stubby mast with a 
square sail for strong east winds—Edmonds, Mostly Canallers. 


feeder: a stream, brook or other water source providing water to 
maintain the proper level in the canal. Crossing feeders, esp. in spring 
rains, was often dangerous for canal boats. 


fip: slang for a coin worth about 614¢ (originally a Sp. five-penny 
piece, corrupted to fi’penny, then to fip.)—see CDC. 
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foamer: ale, or tankard of ale. 


“Fog Gang”: name given to those who cleaned the canal, often an 
annual affair and a political spoil; one informant said the name de- 
rived because “they couldn’t do much else.” 


foofoo: “Good Erie lingo for a foreigner’—Adams, Grandfather 
Stories. Farmer & Henley cites foofoo (American): “person of no ac- 
count, insignificant idiot; an outsider.” Mathews and CDC call it a 
term of contempt. Origin unknown. 


found: board and lodging; a digger, e.g., was paid “50¢ and found,” 
meaning his wage included room and board. 


freighter: canal boat carrying no passengers, but engaged solely in 
hauling operations. 


Grand Western Canal: early and popular name for the Erie. (Also 
“Grand Canal” and “Grand Clinton Canal.’’) 


hayburners: contemptuous name given towpath mules by steam 
packet men (between 1890-1905) —Merrill; later used by railroaders 


to describe a slow locomotive, one falling apart, etc. 


heelpath: for pedestrians along the canal (pedestrians were legally 
barred from the towpath) . 


higgler: peddler, often a gypsy peddler, who “higgled and haggled” 
to sell his wares. A hawker—Farmer & Henley. 


“hit the logs’: a reference to the deeply rutted turnpikes or, more 
properly, the “curduroy” or log roads. 


hoggee (hoggie): canalese for a towpath driver, usually boys be- 
tween 14 and 18 (and, hence, often called “driver boys’). Hoggee 
also referred to floating laborers—-Thompson. The derivation must be 
conjectural: no dictionary places it in contemporary canal usage; one 
source credits Edmonds, Red Wheels Rolling (1940)! Hog was in 
England a shilling, in America a ten-cent piece; it may be that a 
“hoggee” earned little (a common way of expressing wages was in 
terms of hogs per week) . Colloqg., hog could mean a glutton, a dirty 
feeder, or a foul-mouthed blackguard—Farmer & Henley. Hog-age was 
the period between boyhood and manhood. Murray gives hogler (of 
uncertain origin and meaning) : “a field laborer of the lowest class” in 
England, and lists hoggte as Scot dimuative of hog. 
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hoodledasher: a hookup by which canallers of the early days would 
tie two or more cargoless (“dead’’) boats onto a “‘live’’ one, so the lat- 
ter’s horses could draw them all—Adams, Grandfather Stories. Later, 
hoodledasher referred to powered boats with a barge in front and a 
couple behind—Thompson. 


horn-pouts: a species of Amiurus melas—CDC; best-eatin’ fish 
caught in the canal. Also called “sticklebacks” and “bullheads.” 


hurry-up boats: repair boats, so called because “when they’re want- 
ed, they’re wanted in a hurry!”—Edmonds, The Wedding Journey. 
The hurry-up boats carried men and material to patch up big leaks in 
the canal banks; for a quarter of an hour after a hurry-up boat passed, 
all traffic had to idle on the canal. 


jigger-boss: during the digging of the canal, the jigger-boss (usually 
a boy) provided whiskey for each laborer at intervals: “a half gill 
(half noggin) of whiskey to every man sixteen times a day”—Mathews. 


line-barn: where the towpath mules and horses were kept along the 
route and changed for continuous packet trips (Cf. the Wells-Fargo 
Stations in the West). 


line-boat: these carried the bulk of the westward migration, mov- 


ing a family and all its possessions. The tag “emigrant boat” was given 
some. 


lock-keep: opened and closed the gates of a lock, worked seven days 
around, his shanty both home and office—often also a tavern; the lock- 
keep was given a uniform to wear, $25 a month pay, and “lodgin’s free 
for family and self’—Adams, Chingo Smith. 


Lockport Five: a group of five combines that lifted the Erie Canal 
over the Niagara escarpment at Lockport; one of the great engineering 
marvels of the time. 


locktender: see lock-keep. 


Long Level: from Frankfort to Syracuse, a distance of nearly 70 
miles without an intervening lock. (Another “Long Level,” west of 
Rochester, extended some 62 miles without lockage; Adams refers 
to this as “the Long Level” in two novels. Historical accounts generally 
call this latter simply the Rochester Level or the Genesee Level.) 
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“Look for a post!” canawler’s cry referring to the stout snubbing 
posts located at intervals along the canal bank for tying the boats to 
(for changing horses, etc.) . 


macaroni: a dandy. From It. maccarone (blockhead) , used by Ad- 
dison in Spectator 47; current in America, esp. from “Yankee Doodle”: 
“Stuck a feather in his hat and called it macaroni’; smartness in dress— 
Farmer & Henley. A shipshape macaroni in Erie parlance meant “nau- 
tical dandy”—Adams, The Erie Canal. 


marshmen: robbers, mantrackers (similar to bounty hunters in the 
West?) etc., who hid out in the Montezuma Marsh. 


mechanics: all mill hands and manual laborers (except farmers) — 
Farmer & Henley, Partridge. 


miasma: along the canal, ““miasmas” created ague, swamp fever, 
“chills and fever.’”” CDC defines miasma as “noxious inhalations; the 
emanations arising from the ground and floating in the atmosphere, 
considered to be injurious to health.” Also called “aerial poison.” 


Montezuma Marshes: located west of Syracuse, “a wasteland of tall 
water reeds, quicksands, and the ravening marsh mosquitoes’ —Adams, 
Grandfather Stories. Also called “Great Cayuga Marsh.” 


mud-larked: mud-stuck due to low water and breached canal berm. 


notional: collog. term meaning “imaginative, whimsical, and sen- 
timental”—Farmer & Henley. In general use the word meant that one 
had individual opinions and ideas; girls, esp., were often accused of 
being “notional” when they didn’t conform to established convention. 


owler: sailing craft engaged in contraband trade with Canada on 
the Great Lakes. From England late 17th cent.: ‘those who privately in 
the Night carry Wool to the Sea-Coasts . . . and ship it off for France 
against Law’—Farmer & Henley. A smuggler—CDC. 


packet boat: strictly passenger boats, packets were called the “aris- 
tocrats of the Old Erie”—Harlow. They were named for the fast sailing 
vessels of the Atlantic. 


pathmaster: “an official in charge of keeping up roads and paths” 
—Mathews. A canal pathmaster patrolled and was responsible for 15 
miles of the canal bank; according to tradition and the regulations of 
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the State Canal Commissioners, a pathmaster could commandeer help 
when needed. 


“pathmaster’s penance”: the muskrat (or musquash) which was a 
constant menace to the canal because of its burrowing which weakened 
the canal sides; at one time muskrat brought a bounty if taken within 
five furlongs of the waterway. The term is from Adams, Grandfather 
Stories. (In April 1871 a 510-foot section of canal bank at Ox-Bow 
gave way because of a burrowing muskrat—Merrill.) 


pritties: boiled or baked potatoes. 


powder monkey: a mechanic (q.v.) who worked with blasting 
powder. 


prog: common for food—Farmer & Henley. Samuel Johnson called 
prog “a low lord”; a prog-shop was an eatinghouse. Along the canal, 
workers generally called their lunches, etc., “prog.” 


red dog notes: slang for worthless money or busted bank-notes; 
they “barked.” The terms Wild Cat and Red Dog are given to monies 
whose credit is going or gone; the most worthless is styled “red-dog”— 
Mathews. 


red stakes: surveyors’ stakes marking the path of the canal to be 
dug; when surveying began, everyone in an area through which the 
canal would pass wanted to know just where the red stakes were to 
go, since this increased property values, etc. 


redemptioner: person who sold one, two or three years to a ship- 
master for the price of passage to America, and whoever paid for that 
passage when he landed had full title to his services; redemptioners 
had no more standing under the law than slaves. (Mary Goodhill, 
the heroine of Edmonds’ Evie Water, was a redemptioner, as was Ruth 
Havens in “Citizens for Ohio” in Mostly Canallers.) 


rhino: money, cash, pay. Money, specifically ready money; rhino- 
fat: rich—Farmer & Henley. Partridge suggests “probably some allus- 
ion to the size of the rhinoceros.” 


runners: worked for the packet boats soliciting passengers and 
trade for their captains; their constant clashing at the Schenectady 
basin gave the area the name of “The Battleground” (q. v.). From 
English (Stock Exchange and racing): messengers, assistants; in Ameri- 
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ca: a steamboat and railroad tout, a commercial traveller, a ticket- 
scalper—Farmer & Henley. 


scalper: freight agent concerned with the assignment of canal 
boat cargoes. (Scalp meant “to sell under price’—Farmer & Henley; 
all hauling captains thought of agents as “‘scalpers’” who were out to 
do them in, etc.) 


Seneca Chief: DeWitt Clinton’s canal boat for the first trip during 
the celebration of 1825. Seneca was symbolic of Indian Keepers of the 
Western Gate (in the Iroquois longhouse) . 


setbacks: small branch streams and creeks, almost like ponds, found 
in the swamp areas through which the canal passed; the setbacks of 
the Blacksnake (q.v.) were the most pronounced. CDC gives “same 
as ‘backset’ (U.S.), a pool or overflow setting back over the land, as 
from a freshet.”’ 


shanty boat: a flat hull on which a one-room hovel provided hous- 
ing for the owner who anchored, often for months at a time, in the 
setbacks (q.v.). 


shots: one of several part of a timber raft (q.v.) which were re- 
quired by law to pass separately through lockage, alternating with 
other canal craft; boaters generally had little use for delay-causing 
rafters. 


shunptke: where tollhouses came too close together or the charges 
were too high, travellers would avoid them by detouring, and farm- 
ers would chop a rough road through the forest, cutting around the 
toll posts and “shunning” the pike and its tolls; hence, these detours 
were called shunpikes. 


sidecut: a lateral canal connecting the Erie with some adjacent 
river, stream or canal. 


“The Sidecut”: West Troy or Watervliet, particularly that area 
at canalside; at this point a lateral canal connected with the Hudson 
River and, hence also, with Troy. Because of its notorious reputation, 
the area became known as “The Barbary Coast of the East.” 


simples: herbs; people believed in simples, and many early (often 
“quack”’) doctors relied too much on simples and nostrums (see, e€.g., 
Adams, Canal Town). The term comes from the proverb, “to go to 
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Battersea to be cut for the simples” (i.e., to take means to cure one of 
foolishness; Battersea was famous for its herbgardens)—Farmer & 
Henley. 


skimmagig: buttermilk. 


spavined: adj. referring to a disease of the hocks of mules and 
horses, an enlargement of the leg bone as a result of strain (thus com- 
mon among towpath mules or horses). A frequent expression among 
canallers was the near-oath, “Well, I'll be spavined.’ ” 


squeezer: a boat wider than half the width of a canal, too wide to 
pass, or let pass, other boats. One ballad of the D and H Canal is call- 
“The Squeezer.” 


standees: overflow customers in hotels and inns who paid four- 
pence to ten a night for room to bunk on the floor, where oblong 
places were marked out on the boards by the innkeepers. Cf. “‘stand- 
ing room only.” 


steersman: the helmsman, who stood at the tiller bar and guided 
the canal boat. 


“stretching the blanket’: colloq. expression for fibbing or telling 
tall tales. 


timber-raft: raft made of new-cut logs, bound into sections; such 
rafts were taken by canal to a place where the loggers could break 
them up and sell the lumber. Individual sections were called shots 
(q.v.) or cribs. 


tow-rope news: grapevine information; ‘word-of-mouth news 
which followed the canal was a comprehensive and not too inaccurate 
record’”—Adams, Banner by the Wayside. Also called tow-line news; 
another expression was heard by the towpath. 


trick: a hoggee’s (q.v.) tour of duty; a driver-boy walked two six- 
hour tricks a day. Naut.: a turn, a spell, e.g., a trick at the helm— 
Farmer & Henley. 


“walkin’ passage”: collog. used to describe a hoggee’s travelling; 
since some boys signed on for a certain distance, they were literally 
“walking their passage” on the canal. 
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weighlock: hydrostatic lock for weighing for toll; the first three of 
their kind in America were installed at Syracuse, Utica and Troy. 


whiffletree: the pivoted crossbar to which the traces of the harnesses 
of hauling horses or mules were attached. Also (more properly) 
whippletree. 


younker: Yorker for “young ’un” or “youngster.” Also youngling. 
The modern word youngster is thought to be a corruption of younker, 
a legitimate Ger. word, a title of honor: Shakespeare’s 3 Hen VI used 
“Trimm’d like a younker . . .”; youngster (naval) : a jr. officer, a novice 
—Farmer & Henley. On the canal, younker and youngling could be 
used both in approbation and in contempt; young ’un was ordinarily 
a family word for boy or son. 
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FUNERAL CUSTOMS IN 
COLONIAL NEW YORK 


KENNETH SCOTT 


SSENTIAL to funerals in early New York was the aan- 

spreecker or inviter, an official who took care that the bell 

should be tolled at the proper time and a number of 
strokes to correspond with the age of the deceased. The inviter, 
by order of the burgomasters in 1661, was also to preserve the 
pall, collect the hire for the church as well as the fee for ringing 
the bell and the rent for the straps, benches, and boards. He was 
to keep a record of deaths and burials, take care of the graves, see 
that the bier was fetched and brought back to the right place, and, 
of course, invite people to the funeral and walk decently before the 
corpse. When bidding folk to the burial the inviter went from 
house to house, dressed in a long black coat and mantle, wearing a 
hat decorated with heavy folds of black material which reached 
almost to the feet, and carrying a watchman’s staff, which he 
struck on the ground in his progress. 

The inviters appointed in 1691 were to bury the penniless 
without charge but otherwise were to collect fees, 8 shillings for a 
child under twelve, 12 shillings for all between the ages of twelve 
and twenty, and 18 shillings for others. No one could be interred 
without having an official inviter and any other who performed 
the service gratis was liable to a fine of forty shillings. An inter- 
esting case is that of Ryseck Swart of Albany, who, when her hus- 


band left her penniless, was supported for some years by the poor 
fund of the Dutch Church. When Ryseck herself died in 1700, an 
aanspreecker, Hendrick Roseboom, charged twelve guilders for 
inviting to the funeral and thirty for preparing the grave. The 
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deacons protested the fee for inviting, contending that the thirty 
guilder charge should have covered that service, but they cheer- 
fully paid the other funeral expenses for half a vat and an anker 
of good beer, a gallon of rum, six gallons of Madeira wine, 150 
sugar cakes, and a supply of tobacco pipes. 


It is small wonder that, when a pauper’s burial was so costly, a 
gentleman’s funeral was a lavish and pompous affair. In the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford is a manuscript which describes the fun- 
eral in 1671 of William Lovelace, nephew of Governor Lovelace. 
The body was exposed before burial in a room richly hung with 
mourning and with thirty escutcheons displayed. Around the 
chamber were elaborate chairs and in the center the hearse with 
sheet and a pall of death’s—heads and bones embroidered and hung 
as a canopy. On a black stand wax tapers and perfumes burned 
day and night, while attendants kept guard. The procession to the 
grave was led by the captain of the dead, followed by a minister, 
a squire with a shield, two preaching ministers and two maidens 
in white silk carrying a garland. The corpse was borne by six 
gentlemen bachelors and the pall held by six virgins. Then fol- 
lowed the father and mother of young Lovelace, four halberdiers, 
the governor, Captain Dudley (an uncle of the deceased), the 
council, mayor and aldermen, the chief burghers, two by two, all 
the women of the city, the most prominent men, all masters of 
ships, and last all other Englishmen and Dutchmen, most of them 
in black. A company of guards stood at the entrance to the fort, 
with muffled drums and booming cannon. And the whole town 
was regaled with wines, sweetmeats, and biscuits until ten at night. 

Stephen Van Cortlandt, in a letter written in 1689, described 
another funeral of grandiose proportions. A Mr. Wilson, sent 
from New York to New Jersey to proclaim their majesties, Wil- 
liam and Mary, on his return fell out of his canoe at Staten Island 
and was drowned. His burial was carried out in great state, with 
the whole town invited and every man and woman in gloves. All 
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vessels in the harbor had flags at half mast and fired their guns as 
the body was on its way to the grave. At the fort the royal standard 
was at half staff, all the soldiers were under arms, while drums 
beat mournfully and guns were fired continually until the corpse 
was laid to rest. 

Another burial of political nature took place during the gov- 
ernorship of the Earl of Bellomont. He was accused by his enemies 
of having permitted the bones of Leisler and Milborne to be taken 
up at midnight, with sound of trumpet and drums, to lie in state 
for some weeks and then to be interred publicly in the Dutch 
Church. The funeral cortege consisted of 100 armed men and a 
mob of 1,500, “chiefly Dutch, the scum of that and the neighbor- 
ing provinces.” 

The prosperous merchants copied the gentry. A case in point 
is that of Peter Jacobse Marius who, in his will made in 1701, 
wrote: ““My body, in hope of a joyful Resurrection, I commit to 
the earth to be buried in such place and in such manner as my 
executors shall think fit.” What these gentlemen thought fit in- 
cluded 29 gallons of wine, sugared, heated and spiced, half a vat 
of single beer, 800 cookies, a gross and a half of tobacco pipes, 19 
pairs of gloves, and 14 gold mourning rings. Besides considerable 
charges for these items, the executors laid out money for broken 
bottles and glasses, suits of mourning, bell tolling, and the serv- 


ices of two women who attended the corpse for two days. 


The impression should not be given that New Yorkers were 
more given to pomp than New Englanders or other colonists, for 
it is a matter of record that at the demise of the wife of Governor 
Belcher of Massachusetts in 1736 more than 1,000 pairs of gloves 
were presented to mourners, while Andrew Eliot, minister of the 
North Church in Boston, over a period of thirty-two years, re- 
ceived 2,940 pairs of funeral gloves, in addition to mourning rings 
and scarves. Indeed, at one Boston funeral in 1738 more than 200 
gold mourning rings were given away, while Dr. Samuel Buxton 
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of Salem, at his death in 1758, left a quart tankard full of gold 
rings which he had received at funerals. In Virginia the wine 
served at a single interment cost more than 4,000 pounds of to- 
bacco. 

Coffins were sometimes expensive and showy. A chirurgeon, 
William Copeland, in his testament made in 1747, ordered that 
in case he died in New York his executors should cause his body to 
be put in a coffin, to be covered with white silk, nailed with white 
nails, with a silvered tin plate bearing his age placed thereon. He 
further directed that gloves be presented to the minister and 
clerks of the parish, to his executors and pall bearers, while all 
the neighbors of the parish were to be invited to his funeral and 
have “all sorts of good liquors.” 

In marked contrast were the instructions in the 1760 will of 
Frances Auboyneau, a widow, that her coffin “be covered with 
black cloth, plain, and the inside lined with white calico, with 
common, plain handles and nails, and no superfluities.” Scarves 
and gloves, she ordered, were to be given only to the ministers of 
Trinity Church and the French Church and to Dr. John Bard. 
Another New Yorker, St. George Talbot, in 1765, was likewise 
against display, for his will required that his body be interred 
“in a plain pitch pine or oak coffin, of its natural Color.” 

The pall, normally black, which covered the coffin belonged 
to the church or sometimes, apparently, to the town, for in 1747 
Henry Smith, Jr., bequeathed £4 “to buy a black burying cloth 
for the use of the town of Brookhaven.” The pallbearers, who 
varied in number, had on their shoulders small white cushions, 
held in place by bands passed across back and chest and fastened 
under the opposite arm. For their service, as a rule, they received 
scarves and gloves, sometimes rings as well. Henry Clarke in 1679 
appointed five gentlemen to carry him to his grave, ordering that 
they were to “have scarves and gloves, according as the usual cus- 
tom is,” while a jeweler, Nicholas Caron, in 1724 directed that 
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“gloves, rings and scarfs’ be furnished his pallbearers, and a 
merchant, Benjamin D’Harriette, made the same stipulation in 
1741. Anna Thompson, however, in 1748 omitted scarves, order- 


ing “the Pall bearers and those who shall undress me after my 


decease, shall each have a gold ring and a pair of gloves.’ Usually 
pallbearers were men, but it may be surmised that women some- 
times performed that service, for Anna Pritchard in her will, 
after desiring to be interred in Trinity Churchyard, wrote: “My 
will is . . . that the Pall bearers at my funeral be men, and the 
followers women, excepting my relations, ministers and doctors.” 
Another widow, Jane Chisolm, willed that her pall “be supported 
by widowers” and left a large sum for purchasing mourning and 
gold rings. 

Relatives, friends, executors, clergy, as well as pallbearers, 
received tokens from the deceased, especially mourning rings to 
be worn in remembrance of the departed. These rings were of 
gold, often enamelled, and sometimes set with jewels, ranging in 
price from 11 shillings to as much as 20 guineas each. One testator 
set a value of 10 guineas per ring, specifying that they be made in 
England and set with jewels. Jewelers usually kept a supply of 
such rings in stock. Sir William Johnson bequeathed his execu- 
tors £300 with which they were to buy rings for themselves. 

Gloves were either black or white, and in one will the price is 
set at 10 shillings each. The scarves, of white linen or silk, or of 
black material, were about three yards in length. Mourning 
clothes, frequently left to relatives, friends, servants, and execu- 
tors, sometimes had no price set upon them by the testator, some- 
times had values specified, only once as low as 40 shillings and 
twice as low as £5. More often they were to cost £10, £20, £25 or 
£50. In one will £150 was left to purchase mourning for four 
persons. What the mourning consisted of may be surmised from 
one testament in which a father bequeathed his son “one suit of 
good mourning clothes, to wit, one new coat, jacket, and pair of 
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Britches, and the trimmings thereto belonging, a new Beaver Hat, 
one pair of stockings and one pair of new shoes.” 

Crepe hat bands were occasionally provided and in two in- 
stances beaver hats are mentioned: in 1741 Mrs. Marie Bringuier 
bequeathed to her good friends and executors each a beaver hat, 
gold ring, scarf and pair of gloves, while a shopkeeper, William 
Bickley, in 1707, asked that two friends give their best advice to 
his son and that each accept from the son “one of the best Beaver 
hats that can be got for money : . . to wear in remembrance” of his 
last request. 

Upon occasion a piece of silver or a Bible was left in lieu of a 
ring, and very frequently silver spoons were willed as funerary 
souvenirs. These sometimes bore a crude representation of one of 
the apostles and were called “monkey spoons” and others, from 
the shape of one end, were designated as “coffin spoons.” 

The vast outlay on funerals as well as some funeral customs 
met with occasional disapproval. William Smith in 1704 ordered 
’ and in the 
same year Ouzel Van Swieten required that his be a “moderate 
Christian funeral.’”’ William Urquehart, rector of the Parish of 
Jamaica in Queens County, in 1709 directed that there be “no 
great pomp of formality” at his burial, that none save his wife put 
on mourning, and that no scarves or gloves be given. ‘Three years 
later Jean Neufville willed that his wife have his body interred 
“with all the simplicity commendable in those who died in the 
profession of the Christian religion.” Even a royal governor, Wil- 


his interment to be “without any manner of Pomp,’ 


liam Burnet, wished his body to be buried “in the most private 
manner, and with the least expense that may be.” 

Opposition to funeral pomp continued to grow. William Har- 
rison in 1735 ordered that his burial be “plain and without show 
or ostentation, Decent and Humble such as becomes a Pilgrim 
who died Poor, in a strange land”; in 1738 Henry Vanderburgh 
required that his body be laid to rest “in the most private manner, 
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and with the least expense that may be’; the next year John 
Harmse directed that his burial be “without pomp or State,” and 
in this he was followed by many testators, who employed the same 
phrase or used such expressions as “in a plain and decent man- 
ner,” “without Pomp or superfluity, 


99 66 


with as little Cost, charges 
and expenses as possible.” Samuel Pumeroy, a minister, must 
have had strong feelings on the subject, for in his will, made in 
1740, he commanded that he be buried “in a Christian, solemn 
and decent manner,” as his executors might see fit, yet “willing 
and requiring them” to have special regard to his judgment and 
opinion, “delivered publicly, touching some circumstances of 
burial.” 


Certain features of Colonial funerals irked various individuals. 
May Bickley, Queens attorney, who had so fiercely prosecuted 
slaves charged with murder in the insurrection of 1712, committed 
his body to the earth, to be decently buried, “without Pipes or 


Tobacco, as is usual.’ The beer, hot spiced wine, and other drink 
usually served at funerals were objectionable to others. Mary 
Crosbie in 1751 ordered that her body be buried “with as little 
expense as possible, and that no sort of liquor be provided there- 
for.” In 1760 the Society for promoting Arts, Agriculture and 
Economy resolved that “no member give any Scarfs except to the 
clergy and no hot wine to any person whatever.” Quite in keeping 
with the Society’s resolve to restrict “the pernicious extravagance 
of our Funerals,’ William Mott of Mamaroneck in 1762 wrote 
in his will: 


My Body I resign to the Earth, desiring the interment thereof to be 
done in a solemn and Christian manner, avoiding all the formal cere- 
monies and corrupt customs of the World, particularly that unneces- 
sary, unsuitable custom of handing Strong Liquor about amongst 
those who come together upon such a Solemn occasion, by which act 
and other formalities of a like nature those seasons which in a particu- 
lar manner call for Humiliation and Solemn Meditation upon the 
awful Subject of Eternity and our own Mortality are prevented, and 
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rather made seasons of Worldly Pomp and gratification of the sensual 
desires of the flesh, against which corrupt and unbecoming practices 
I have given my Testimony, sometimes in words, as well as constantly 
in practice, and do here give my last Testimony against it. 


In keeping with growing sentiment against display, James Van 
Horne in 1760 willed that “no Pompous funeral” be made and 
that none be invited to his burial except his near relations and 
particular acquaintances, while Stephen Bayard directed that none 
but his relatives be invited and none of them “more remote than 


a Cousin German.” As further examples of shrinking from pomp 
may be cited Witham Marsh, Secretary for Indian Affairs, who in 
1767 wrote in his will: “Deposit my wretched Remains under the 
Belfry of Albany Church .. . a plain coffin, and a small stone on 
which to be engraved an epitaph”; or Lewis Morris of Morrisania 
(father of Gouverneur Morris) who in 1760 desired to be interred 
with as little pomp and show as his executors might think proper 


and that nothing be mentioned about him, not so much as a single 
line in a newspaper to tell the world that he was dead; or David 
Jones of Queens County who in 1768 ordered that his body be 
laid out in homespun linen, put in a plain coffin and buried with- 
out pomp. 

Yet extravagant burials continued. One of the most colorful 
was doubtless that of Sir William Johnson of Johnson Hall in 
1774, which was attended by 2,000 persons. In his will Sir William 
desired that the sachems of both Mohawk villages be invited to 
his funeral, each to receive “a black stroud blanket crape and 
gloves,” which they were to wear, following as mourners next 
after his own family and friends. His executors were ordered to 
select pallbearers and provide them with white scarves, crepes, 
and gloves to an expense not exceeding £300. The executors were 
also to provide mourning for his housekeeper [and mistress], Mary 
Brant, all her children [she had borne Sir William eight], his 
servants, and slaves. The pallbearers included the governor of 
New Jersey and the judges of the Supreme Court of New York. 
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Sir William’s Indian friends promised that on the day after the 
interment they would perform what they called “the Ceremony 
of Condolence.” Sir William’s ideas differed vastly from a pledge 
widely signed in New York a few years before which read: ‘““We 
will lay aside the hurtful Custom of wearing Mourning and giv- 


ing Scarfs and Gloves, (except to the Clergy) and hot wine.” 
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AMERICAN FRONTIER HUMOR 
IN MELVILLE’S TYPEE 


BARTLETT C. JONES 


HE question of fiction versus literal truth in Herman 
Melville’s first novel, Typee (1846), has been debated for 
more than a century.' Incredulous reactions have been 
ascribed to Melville’s ignorance of the South Seas and his use of 
romantic and dramatic exaggeration; but a major obstacle to an 
acceptance of Typee as being essentially accurate remains largely 
unexplored.? The work also employs the tall tale, braggadocio, 
exaggerated language, rustic figures of speech, understatement in 
the face of danger, and discussion of visceral responses that we 
associate with American frontier humor.’ These devices must 
have been difficult for nineteenth century reviewers to accept in 
a book purporting to state facts. When frontier humor clashed 
with sensibilities matured in European literary traditions, the 
rapport between author and reader must have suffered. And the 
essential truth of Typee would be less likely to emerge, particu- 
larly because Melville’s debt to the frontier was considerable. 
Before the narrator of Typee sets foot on shore, he passes along 
several tall tales concerning the prolonged duration of whaling 
voyages. Some sailors receive “bottled milk’’ when they embark 
and return “very respectable middle-aged gentlemen.” * A fan- 
ciful account of an unlucky ship buttresses Melville’s contention 
that no whaler sails for home without a full cargo: 


I heard of one whaler, which after many years’ absence was given 
up for lost. The last that had been heard of her was a shadowy report 
of her having touched at some of those unstable islands in the far Pa- 
cific, whose eccentric wanderings are carefully noted in each new 
edition of the South Sea charts. After a long interval, however, the 
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Perseverance—for that was her name—was spoken somewhere in the 
vicinity of the ends of the earth, cruising along as leisurely 
as ever, her sails all bepatched and bequilted with rope-yarns, 
her spars fished with old pipe staves, and her rigging knotted and 
spliced in every possible direction. Her crew was composed of some 
twenty venerable Greenwich-pensioner-looking old salts, who just man- 
aged to hobble about deck. The ends of all the running ropes, with 
the exception of the signal halyards and poop-down-haul, were rove 
through snatchblocks, and led to the capstan or windlass, so that not 
a yard was braced or a sail set without the assistance of machinery. 

Her hull was encrusted with barnacles, which completely encased 
her. Three pet sharks followed in her wake, and every day came 
alongside to regale themselves from the contents of the cook’s bucket, 
which were pitched over to them. A vast shoal of bonetas and albi- 
cores always kept her company. 

. . . I suppose she is still regularly tacking twice in the twenty- 
four hours somewhere off Buggerry Island, or the Devil’s-Tail Peak.® 


This is, perhaps, the most extreme tale in the narrative. 
Braggadocio and the tall tale are blended by the helmsman 

who attributes animistic longing to the ship. When the captain 

finds fault with the way the “Dolly” was being steered, he replies: 


I’m as good a helmsman as ever put hand to spoke; but none of 
us can steer the old lady now. We can’t keep her full and bye, sir: 
watch her ever so close, she will fall off; and then, sir, when I put 
the helm down so gently and try to coax her to the work, she won't 
take it kindly, but will fall round off again; and it’s all because she 
knows the land is under the lee, sir, and she won’t go any more to 
windward.°® 


Melville applauds the helmsman and accepts his explanation. 
When they reach the island, the captain tries to discourage the 
men from going ashore by recounting the fate, real or imagined, 
which other sailors had suffered at the hands of the natives. Later, 
a sailor exclaims: 


But you don’t bounce me out of my liberty, old chap, for all your 
yarns; for I would go ashore if every pebble on the beach was a live 
coal, and every stick a gridiron, and the cannibals stood ready to broil 
me on landing.’ 
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Melville’s sympathies are entirely with the rebellious sailor and, 
thus, he is identified with tall tales and braggadocio before he 
goes ashore and his adventures begin. 

The description of the flight employs exaggeration and rus- 
tic figures of speech, Toby, Melville’s companion, jumps a brook 
“with a bound like a young roe”; they are confronted by a patch 
of reeds “as tough and stubborn as so many rods of steel”; and 
getting through them is so difficult that a “bullfrog might as well 
have tried to work a passage through the teeth of a comb.” ® An- 
other use of frontier humor, during the flight, has been pointed 
out in a recent book. Speaking of Melville’s use of understate- 
ment, Edward H. Rosenberry says: 


His understatement is not spread abroad through his pages, like 
the exaggeration, in little auxiliary dabs and patches, nor does it 
lean so heavily on the precedents of popular humor. The character of 
Toby is about as close as Melville comes to the traditional understater 
of folklore, who gets his laughs by being casual in the teeth of terror. 
During the gruelling descent of the precipice into the valley of ‘Typee, 
with life hanging repeatedly at the end of a vine swaying limply over 
the abyss, Toby comes out “in his usual dry tone” with such remarks 
as, “Mate, do me the kindness not to fall until I get out of your way”; 
or, “As soon as you have diverted yourself sufficiently, I would advise 
you to proceed.” ® 


Exaggeration and rustic figures of speech persist after the com- 
rades reach the valley, but Toby’s casualness in the face of danger 
appears only once. When the natives build a fire and begin to 
dance around it, the narrator asks Toby for an explanation. He 
replies, “Oh, nothing, getting the fire ready, I suppose.” Toby 
goes on to say that the fire is to cook them both, that they have 
been fattened especially, and that he, Toby, never jokes. As four 
natives creep toward them, Toby gloats because his prediction 
seems close to fulfillment.?° 

Much of Melville’s exaggeration, while describing his stay in 
Typee valley, cannot be explained by the European romantic 
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tradition or the desire to increase suspense. The hyperbole of 


American folk speech appears frequently. After the massaging of 
his leg, Melville reports that it was ‘“‘much in the same condition 
as a rump-steak after undergoing the castigating process which 
precedes cooking.” '! In praise of the bread fruit tree, the narrator 
says, “The autumnal tints of our American forests, glorious as 
they are, sink into nothing in comparison with this tree.” ?* When 
a native addresses him in English, Melville says that he could not 
have started more had he “been pierced simultaneously by three 
Happar spears,’ and upon viewing some stone terraces, he says 
that a ‘stronger feeling of awe came over me than if I had stood 
musing at the mighty base of the Pyramid of Cheops.” 1° Com- 
monplace deeds of the natives are amplified in the same manner. 
One native, perceiving that ““Tommo” wanted a hone, brings 
him ‘“‘a huge rough mass of rock as big as a millstone” and another 
strikes a “‘sufficient number of blows to have demolished an entire 
drove of oxen” while killing a hog." 

Some portraits of the natives, far from romanticizing them, 
employ quaint, even outrageous, rustic expressions. The tatooed 
stripes on Kory-Kory’s face resemble “those country roads that 
go straight forward in defiance of all obstacles’; his mother, ‘Tinor, 
bustles “like a country landlady at an unexpected arrival”; and 
one band of Typees suggests “a group of idlers gathered about 
the door of a village tavern, when the equipage of some distin- 
guished traveller is brought round previous to his departure.” 1° 
Narmonee’s desire for a clean shaven head and the females’ use 
“papa” provoke Melville to fanciful, rustic humor. ‘The 
natives use a shark’s tooth for shaving, which is “about as well 
adapted to the purpose as a one-pronged fork for pitching hay.” * 
Narmonee’s shaved head resembles ‘“‘a stubble field after being 


of green 


gone over with a harrow.” 1? A native girl covered with green 
“papa” evokes the image of a “vegetable in an unripe state... . 
that ... ought to be placed out in the sun to ripen.” 38 
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Frontier humor sometimes alluded to the functions of the 
human body. The reader’s reaction can only be called visceral. 
Melville’s description of the food aboard the “Dolly” is the first 
example of this device.'® Later, when the natives set a dish of 
steaming meat before ‘““Tommo” and Toby, the latter maintains 
that they have been asked to eat baked baby or portions of a dead 
Happar’s carcass. ““Tommo’ claims, “Emetics and lukewarm 
water! What a sensation in the abdominal regions!” *° The narra- 
tor delights in such revolting incidents as the eating of raw fish 
whole and his accidental swallowing of a half-dozen live flies. In 
each instance, Melville goes into detail and recounts his own phy- 
sical sensations.*! 

The sequel to Typee, entitled ‘““The Story of Toby,” is short, 
running to less than fifteen pages.** Many of the frontier comic 
devices, previously pointed out, do not appear; but Melville does 
pass along two tall tales, which he calls a ‘‘cock-and-bull story.” ** 
One concerns a hermit, with horns in his forehead, who lived in 


a cave full of bones and acquired the reputation of a cannibal. 


The other prodigy is a boy, who was supposed to be well suited 
to the priesthood because he had a rooster’s comb upon his head. 
(Are we to infer that priests are coxcombs?) 


Demonstrating the rich vein of frontier humor in Typee 
serves a dual purpose. It may shed light on the incredulous re- 
sponse to the book and it appears relevant when dealing with 
Melville as an artist. Contrary to some current opinions, Melville 
did not turn to the frontier as an afterthought. His use of folk 
humor, as an element within a work of art, must be examined— 
whether we speak of the maturing artist or the enthusiastic be- 
ginner. 


1See John H. Birss, “Melville’s Marquesas,” Sat. Rev. of Lit., January 2, 1932, 
p. 429, and Norris Yates, “A Traveller's Comments on Melville’s Typee,” MLN, 
LXIX (1954), 581-583. Also two articles by Clarence Gohdes: “Melville’s Friend 
‘Toby,’” MLN, LIX (January 1944), 52-55, and “Gossip about Melville in the 
South Seas,” NEQ, X (1937), 526-531. The most complete account of this subject 
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is Charles R. Anderson, Melville in the South Seas (New York, 1939), pp. 114-195. 
The literal truth concerning the chronology of Melville’s stay on Nukuheva is 
treated in Robert S. Forsythe, “Herman Melville in the Marquesas,” PQ, XV 
(1936) , 1-15. Melville’s use of printed documents to refresh his memory is dis- 
cussed in Russell Thomas, “Yarn for Melville’s Typee,” PQ, XV (1936, 16-29. 

2In this instance, romantic means the European tradition, particularly Rous- 
seau. 

3A good short introduction to American frontier humor is found in Davy 
Crockett: American Comic Legend, ed. Richard M. Dorson (New York, 1939), pp. 
xv-xxvi. Two studies which find frontier humor elsewhere in Melville, but ignore 
it in Typee, are Constance Rourke, American Humor: A Study of the National 
Character (New York, 1931) and Richard Chase, Herman Melville: A Critical 
Study (New York, 1949). Dan G. Hoffman, “Melville in the American Grain,” 
SFQ, XIV (1950), 185-191, applauds Richard Chase’s attention to folklore. Joseph 
J. Firebaugh, “Humorist as Rebel: The Melville of Typee,” NCF, IX (1954-1955) , 
108-120, ignores the frontier influence, although dealing with humor. 

4 All references to Typee in this paper depart from the usual practice of 
quoting the standard edition of Melville’s works. Since the question of verisimilitude 
in Typee has attracted so much attention, it seemed preferable to use an edition 
incorporating the revisions that followed the early criticisms of Typee. This gives 
Melville the advantage of second sight. Herman Melville, Typee (New York, 1923), 
p, 15. 

5 Melville, Typee, pp. 16-17. 

6 Ibid., p 2. 

7 Ibid., p. 27. 

8 Ibid., p. 30. 

9Edward H. Rosenberry, Melville and the Comic Spirit (Cambridge, Mass., 
1955), p. 33. 

10 Melville, Typee, pp. 96-97. 

11 [bid., p. 80. 

12 [bid., p. 121. - 

13 Jbid., pp. 150, 169. 

14 Ibid., pp. 131, 172. 

15 Ibid., pp. 83, 85, 91. 

16 Jbid., p. 131. 

17 Ibid. 

18 [bid., p. 198. 

19 Jbid., pp. 15-16. 

20 [bid., p. 98. 

21 [bid., pp. 218-219, 222. 

22 Ibid., pp. 270-283. 

23 Ibid., pp. 273-274. 





THE PRINDLE VENDUE 


GERTRUDE W. SEAMAN 4 


NE day while my mother was rocking baby Hiram 

and I was a setting up a sock for George, she told me 

how she happened to name her first child, Hiram. 
Mother was a Prindle who as a girl lived on a hill farm near Una- 
dilla Center. The Prindles had come to Otsego County from 
Connecticut. They were a big family, and the farm they had 
bought on a mortgage was none too good. Mother said it seemed as 
though bad luck sat right on their doorstep. No one was surprised 
when Banker B. drove up one day from Unadilla to say that he had 
to have his money or take up the mortgage. There was little or 
nothing the family could do. They wrote to some of their Con- 
necticut relatives and received, as expected, only expressions of 
sympathy. 

On the appointed day, all the neighbors gathered for the 
Prindle Vendue. It did seem a shame, everyone agreed, for sober, 
honest, hardworking folk to be sold out. Nobody blamed Banker 
B. He had been patient and was only doing what he had to. 
Many hoped that prices would be good enough so there would 
be something left after the claim had been satisfied. My mother 
had just been married to Peter LeSuer, who lived over in Hamp- 
shire Hollow. She and Father came over to see what was going 


to happen to her folks. The women in the family, together with 


a few neighbor friends, stayed in the house. The younger girls 
kept a close watch on proceedings and reported on who had 
arrived. 

When the hour came, the auctioneer got up on a platform 
and recited the terms of the sale, “All sales final and cash before 


1 As told by Nancy Ann LeSuer Wells in 1848. 
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you leave.’’ He held up a pitch fork with a flourish. ““How much 
am I bid?” The dreaded sale had begun. The response was brisk. 
It got up to a dollar with no trouble. Then there was a slight 
pause. Before the word “sold” could be pronounced, a voice in 
the back of the crowd called out, ‘‘Five dollars.” 

At this astonishing bid, everyone craned his neck to see who 
could have been so rash. A strange gentleman, seemingly not at 
all abashed, returned their stares. Banker B. was startled, and to 
his surprise heard his own voice answering, “Twenty-five dollars.” 

In telling it afterward, Banker B. was often heard to declare 
he didn’t understand why he did it. However, the fact remained 
that when the stranger called “Fifty dollars,’ Banker B. came 
right back with “One hundred dollars” in a firm voice. 

The crowd sensed that something unusual was in the making. 
The bidding moved steadily upward until the stranger called 
out, “Fire hundred dollars.’” Banker B. paused. That was the 
sum of the mortgage. His common sense seemed to return and 
to his relief he heard the auctioneer intoning, “I have five hun- 
dred dollars bid for this gold plated pitch fork. Do I hear six 
hundred? Five hundred once, five hundred twice, three times. 
Sold for five hundred dollars to the gentleman in the rear.” 

The crowd eyed the dapper little stranger with a respectful 
curiosity as he came forward to claim his property. No one could 
remember having seen him before, but the fat wallet he pulled 
out was impressive enough. The sale was over. By two’s and 
three’s the men went to pick up their womenfolk, full of the 
story they would tell to their children and grandchildren of the 
day when a pitch fork bought a farm. 


Of course, said my mother, the explanation was quite simple. 
The elder women of the family had realized that it must be 
Cousin Hiram. Later they learned that he, arriving at his Con- 
necticut home on one of his infrequent visits, had heard of his 
New York relatives’ plight, and had chosen this rather dramatic 
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way of offering aid. Cousin Hiram was a born wanderer. He re- 
fused to take even a promise of repayment, saying he had had 
his pleasure, and probably would only have spent the money 
foolishly. Then my mother said that he looked at her and said, 
“Cousin Huldah, if I had a daughter, which I ain’t, I could wish 
she might look like you.” 

He went away after supper. My mother never saw him again, 
because she and father later moved on to Allegany County. She 
supposed it was just happenstance that her own son Hiram, 
when only fourteen, went off, became a sailor, and was thought 
to have drowned. 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 


ONE FOR THE BIRDS 


LEWIS A. ONDIS 


HE Master and his disciples recrossed the river Jordan 

and set out on their journey along a road leading west 

toward the sea. It was a hot summer afternoon. The sky 
was clear and the sun seemed to stand still. 

The rolling countryside was brown. People here and there 
were busy harvesting wheat and oats. Women gathered the bun- 
dles made by the men and bound them into sheaves which they 
stacked in rows. Even young boys and girls helped to gather bun- 
dles of wheat and carry them to the older women to bind into 
sheaves. They all worked hard. Only now and then would some- 
one stop long enough to swab the sweat off his burning, tan face. 
Scattered in the distance over the landscape were green orchards 


and vineyards. Oak and olive trees rose high on the slopes of the 
hills. 
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The leaves of the olive trees that dotted the landscape twinkl- 
ed under the sun. As the disciples stepped along the highway, they 
stirred up puffs of fine, dry dust which wafted over the berm and 
settled on the scrubby bushes so that the road was lined on both 
sides by white hedges. 

When they wound around a knoll, they came to a fertile val- 
ley. The road cut through a luxuriant fig plantation, whose trees 
were large with thick green foliage. The cool shade under each of 
them was inviting. The broad leaves were surrounded by big, 
luscious ripe figs that made the wayfarers’ mouths water. Little fig- 
pickers merrily flitted among the branches, pecking at the ripest 
figs. 

The little band of disciples trudged on, commenting on the 
rich plantation of fig trees, They pointed to the ripe figs ready to 
be pecked and the little birds that enjoyed them undisturbed. 

Peter, walking ahead by the side of the Master, suddenly stop- 
ped to look at a tree or at something under it. “Look, Master,” he 
said to the Lord, tapping Him on the shoulder. “Look at that!” 

“What is it, Peter?” asked the Master. 

“Why, do you see that man lying flat on his back in the cool 
shade under that great spreading fig tree?” 

And sure enough, there was a young man, apparently healthy 
and strong, lying on his back, his arms and legs stretched out, in 
the cool shade of a large fig tree. His mouth was open, and he was 
wide awake. 

“Yes, I see him,” answered the Master. 

“But it’s a perfect shame, Master,’ insisted Peter. “While 


people are toiling in the hot sun, gathering wheat and other foods 


for the winter, that strong, healthy young brute lies there in the 
shade! That’s not fair to the rest of his family. It’s my humble 
opinion that everybody should do what and as much as he can. 
I have a notion to go down there and bawl him out.” 

While the two were thus conversing, the other disciples came 
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up and formed a circle about them, inquiring what they were 
arguing about. 

“Look at that young galoot lying in the shade under that fig 
tree while other people are toiling under the hot sun, gathering 
food for the cold days of winter,” said Peter. He was very serious. 
He was so angry that he became blue in the face. 

“Oh, is that what’s bothering you, Peter!’’ commented Thomas. 
“It may not be quite fair to his family; still and all, it isn’t alto 
gether our business to criticize other people’s ways and lives.” 

‘Thomas is right,” agreed some of the Apostles. 

“Yet,” ‘Thomas mused, stroking his black beard, “‘it intrigues 
me. Why is that strong young man lying there with his mouth 
open and not out there in the field working?” 

‘“That’s what I would like to know,” said Peter, ‘Master, you 
know and understand everything. Explain why that man is lying 
there.” 

“Yes, Master, explain,” they all urged. 

A soft smile lighted up the Master’s countenance as He 
answered. “Peter, Peter,” He said, “you always ask questions and 
I am pleased, for you want to know and you shall know, so that 
you may be prepared to teach and explain when it will be your 
turn to lead your brothers, for I shall not be with you always.” 
He gently laid his right hand on Peter’s shoulder. ‘““Now you must 
understand that a person lies or stands in a certain place for a 
particular reason or purpose. It often seems a mystery to many 
people, but you, Peter, will be a leader of men, and therefore you 
must be able to solve all kinds of problems. Now, observe closely. 


Can you tell me why that strong young man is lying just that way 
with his mouth open under that fig tree?” 

They all looked and tried to find an explanation, but shook 
their heads, admitting inability to give a plausible answer. Peter 
passed his fingers through his flowing white beard, but finally he 
had to confess, ‘Master, I fail to discover any sensible reason 
why he is lying on his back unless he be ill.” 
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“No, Peter,” explained the Lord, “he is not ill; in fact, he’s a 
very healthy young man. Indeed, what appears to be a mystery 
is really very simple and clear. Now notice that he is lying face 
up, with his mouth wide open, under a fig tree loaded with figs. 
If you watch closely, you will see a big ripe fig on that upper 
branch directly above his mouth. That’s quite a luscious fig.” 

“So?” exclaimed Peter, somewhat astonished. 

“Well,” said the Master, ‘‘that lazy young man is waiting for 
the fig to drop into his mouth, thus saving the trouble of going 
after it. As you can plainly see, it’s as simple as that.” 

Peter, humbly bowing his head, said, ‘Master, you can see 
through many things which to me look like impossible mysteries.” 

The little band resumed their journey along the road that 
wound through the great fig plantation. The Master and Peter 
headed the column. As they went on, they saw people gathering 
food and picking figs to store up for winter. 

-They had not traveled far down the road when Peter’s atten- 
tion was caught by something very unusual. ‘Look, Master,” he 
said. 

The Lord stopped. ““What now, Peter?” He asked. 

“Do you see that young woman over there down in the field, 


binding wheat bundles into sheaves and piling them up in rows? 


Look how quickly she goes. She works faster than the ten reapers. 
How wonderful!” 

The girl was not only very industrious, but she was also very 
beautiful. She hopped about behind the reapers like a bird, pick- 
ing any ear of wheat the men had dropped or missed. It was a pleas- 
ure just to watch her work. Peter, struck by her beauty and indus- 
try, whispered, “Master, I have never seen a woman work so hard 
in all my life, and so beautiful, too.” 

The Master listened with His usual sympathy, for He loved 
His disciples very much. “You're right, Peter, the young woman 
is both beautiful and hard-working. She’s indeed a joy to behold. 
Her family will never go hungry.” 
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By this time the other disciples had reached them and stopped 
to listen to the dialogue. They realized that the two were com- 
menting on the hard-working girl in the wheat field. 

But some questions worried Peter. He wanted to know the 
Lord’s opinion as to what the future had in store for her. So he 
inquired anxiously, “Master, she’s surely worthy of the praise of 
all men who see her, it seems to me. I should think that she de- 
serves a husband as industrious as she is. What kind of man will 
she marry?” 

“Oh, Peter, Peter!” the Master gently chided, “don’t you 
know that women seldom, if ever, marry the men most suitable 
to them? Even Eve was more industrious than Adam. She had to 
pick an apple to give to him.” 

The Apostles were somewhat shocked by this reference to 
the first woman. 

“Well, Master,” Peter insisted, “whom will she marry? I’m 
very much interested because I think she deserves an intelligent 
and ambitious husband who will want to get ahead in this world.” 

“Of course you’re always interested,” agreed Jesus, “and who 
would go against you on that score? But do you remember that 
young man lying in the shade under that spreading fig tree? Well, 
that’s the man who'll be her husband.” 

There were oh’s of amazement among the Apostles, but no 
one ventured to contradict the Master. Without further comments 
on the subject, they resumed their journey westward. But Peter 
continued to worry about that pretty, hard-working girl whose 


destiny it was to marry that awfully lazy man who expected the 
fig to drop into his open mouth. 

After spending some weeks on the shore where the Lord 
preached to the multitudes, the Master and His disciples set out 
on the road to Jerusalem, which was a long way off. 


On the second day they came to a place where there was a 
great deal of fun and merrymaking. Everybody was as happy as 
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could be. The travelers wondered what the merriment was all 
about. 

Peter asked a man who was coming toward him, ‘Friend, 
what’s the cause of all this celebration?”’ 

“Oh, I see you are strangers,’ said the man. “Well, Abe, the 
son of Jobel, this day married the beautiful girl Opal, the daugh- 
ter of Ruben. Here comes the couple now. See how happy they 
are!”’ 

As the bride and groom came down the street toward the 
Apostles, Peter gasped when he recognized the newlyweds as the 
young man he had seen lying with his mouth open under the fig 
tree and the beautiful and industrious young woman who had 
gathered sheaves in the wheat field. 

Peter made his way up to the bridegroom and politely asked, 
“Say, friend, did you ever catch that fig in your mouth? I'd just 
like to know. I’ve been wondering since I first saw you.” 

The jubilant groom laughed as he replied, ‘““Why, the week 


after you passed by, that fig dropped right into my mouth and it 
was delectable, I can assure you, sir, though the birds had pecked 
away almost half of it by that time.’ And as Abe strolled off arm- 
in-arm with his pretty, smiling bride, Peter mused to himself, 
‘“That’s one for the birds—for the tweeting birds.” 





The Pennsylvania State University Library has recently established an 
Archive for Pennsylvania Folklore which will include books, films, manu- 
scripts, music and recordings as they become available. 

This program has been initiated with a deposit of materials from the 
Pennsylvania Folklore Society. 

George Korson, President of the Society, has appointed a committee to 
represent the Society in its relations with the Archive. Members of this com- 
mittee are: Dr. Mac Edward Leach of the University of Pennsylvania, chair- 
man; Dr. Maurice A. Mook of Penn State; Dr. George Swetnam and Mr. 
Jacob Evanson of Pittsburgh; and Mrs. Nancy Keffer Ford of Philadelphia. 














UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 


FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 
By B. A. BOTKIN anp WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


READING AND WRITING 


DOWNSTATE DOWNEASTER. A relative newcomer to New 
York state but no stranger to folklore is Nicholas N. Smith, director of 
the Field Library in Peekskill. For three of his five years in the state he 
taught English and history at the Anderson School at Staatsburg. The 
other two, he was librarian at Carmel, where he still lives. A native of 
Malden, Massachusetts (close to Everett, where I spent some of my 
happiest growing years, on Malden Street), he became interested in 
folklore as a student at the Newion High School. At the University of 
Maine, where he took a degree in history in 1950, he specialized first in 
maritime history and then in the Northeast Woodland Indian. For ten 
years previous to his coming to New York, he lived in southern Aroos- 
took and northern Washington counties, Maine, and for four summers 
he worked as a ranger in Arcadia National Park near Bar Harbor. He 
has done field work among the Penobscot and Passamaquoddy of 
Maine and the Malecite of New Brunswick. His latest publication 
(since 1951, he tells me, he has averaged a paper a year, mostly in the 
Massachusetts Archaeological Bulletin) is “Notes on the Malecite of 
Woodstock, New Brunswick,” in Anthropologica, No. 5, 1957. In 
connection with a newly discovered Indian site at Lost Village, Storm- 
ville Mountain, in southern Dutchess County, he has a theory that as 
the Indians of this area developed a higher culture, they pushed the 
earlier Indian inhabitants north into Maine and Canada. Whether 
this theory will be documented in his study of the morphology and 
cultural history of the Malecite language (now being completed on a 
grant from the American Philosophical Society) remains to be seen. 
But I am looking for some interesting comparative notes on New 
England and New York folklore from this librarian-archaeologist from 
Maine. Incidentally, in compiling a library bibliography for New 
York’s Year of History he was surprised to find that outside of a chil- 
dren’s book there is no life of Henry Hudson in print—a lack which 
he hopes some enterprising publisher will soon fill. 


GHOST LORE OF THE VAN CORTLANDT MANOR HOUSE. 
As my contribution to Croton’s contribution to the Year of History— 
the Van Cortlandt Manor House Restoration opened in June—I cite 
the following bits of ghost lore from Marion Harland’s Colonial Home- 
steads and Their Stories (New York, 1912, Vol. I, pp. 199-200) , which 
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I do not find in Louis Jones’ excellent Things That Go Bump in the 
Night: 


A young lady visiting us in September, 1863, [Mrs. Pierre Van Cortlandt III 
told Miss Harland] was asked if she minded sleeping in the Ghost-Room, as it 
was a long while since any mysterious sounds had been heard there. She was told 
that if she was nervous a servant would occupy the adjoining apartment. She 
laughed at the query, and “had no belief in or fear of apparitions.” In the morning 
she came to the breakfast-table, pale and ill-at-ease. After breakfast, she confessed 
to having awakened, suddenly, feeling that some one was in the room near her bed. 
Presently, it took the definite shape of a woman, dressed in a brown gown, with a 
white handkerchief crossed over her breast. A large apron, a bunch of keys at her 
side, a mob cap and long ear-rings completed the figure. It remained for what 
seemed a long time, and twitched the bed-clothes off, disappearing as the whistle 
of the two o'clock train was heard. 

As soon as we heard this story, my daughter [Ann Stevenson Van Cortlandt] 
and I exclaimed, “That is the exact description of R-——!” an old housekeeper 
who lived at General Van Cortlandt's house at Peekskill and had died some time 
before. Every detail was exact, although the guest had never seen or heard of her. 


According to Martha J. Lamb, in an article on “Van Cortlandt 
Manor-House,” in Magazine of American History for March, 1886 
(Vol. XV, No. 3,p. 235) the ghost “‘never intrudes herself upon the 
occupants of the house, it is only visitors whom she seeks, as if she had 
some grievance to unfold—and yet she does not seek all visitors.” 

Less exclusive is the ghostly coach. 


The sound of a carriage driven up the gravelled drive to the front-door, [said 
Mrs. Van Cortlandt] has been heard by every member of the family. An old servant, 
a former slave and most excellent creature, used to declare that she had seen, in 
days past, the coach and pair with liveried servants and old Lady Van Cortlandt 
alighting at the door. I never did, but I have heard it many times; the trampling 
hoofs, the roll and grating of the wheels, the sudden check at the foot of the steps, 
and looking out, saw nothing. 


“HOOTENANNY.” Bill Tyrrell’s mention (in our last) of a Folk- 
ways re-issue of Hootenanny raises the question of the origin of this 
term. My Croton neighbor, Leah Leonard, author of Jewish Cookery, 
recalls that about forty years ago in St. Louis a Jewish woman born in 
Hungary would say after a shindig where every one cut loose, “Oh, we 
had a hootenanny last night!” “Does this indicate,” queries Mrs. 
Leonard, “a possible Hungarian origin of the word?” 

A Time story about an Irving Plaza hootenanny of 1946, presump- 
tively (my clipping is undated), quotes Woody Guthrie’s picturesque 
folk etymology. 


We was playin’ for the Lumber Workers’ Union. We was singin’ round in the 
shingle mills. There was a lady out West out there in the lumber camp and her 
name was Annie and so every time they had a song fest Annie would outshout all 
of them. So people got to call her Hootin’ Annie, but the name got spread all over 
and so out there when they are going to have a shindig they call it Hootenanny. 


My own hunch is that the word, as a name for a free-for-all and 
more or less spontaneous“what have you” folk singing gathering, is 
derived from “hootenanny,” which Louise Pound includes in her list 
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of “American Indefinite Names,” published in American Speech for 
April, 1931, with variants “hootnannie,” “hooznannie,”’ and “hoope- 
nanny.” My hunch is strengthened by the fact that another indefinite 
name, “wingding,” is often used to describe a songfest. (See “Notes on 
the History of Folksinging in New York City” by Arthur Jordan Field 
in Caravan for June-July, 1959.) 

Oddly enough, in his article on the Newport Folk Festival of last 
summer, in the Saturday Review for October 31, Fred Ramsey fails to 
mention the hootenanny as a link between the old-fashioned folk 
festival or concert and its latest incarnation, which continues the 
audience participation reminiscent of religious revivals. 


FOLK MUSIC GUIDE USA. “I’m a-burgeoning again,” Israel 
Young wrote me last summer, and now, in October, appears the first 
issue of his monthly (except in August and September) Folk Music 
Guide USA, which he edits and publishes at the Folklore Center, 110 
MacDougal Street, New York City 12. (One dollar a year). Intended 
primarily for the “folknik” (a word coined by Israel), the Guide is a 
lively 24-page 4” by 9” pamphlet containing listings of all folk song 
events—concerts, festivals, club dates, and programs on the air—in 
the United States and Canada, with notes on performers, books, 
records, magazines, etc., in the folk music field. Performers. are invited 
to list their engagements without charge. 

The significance of this newest folk music publication is seen from 
a comparison of two statements on the burgeoning of folk song in our 
popular culture. According to D. K. Wilgus in his scholarly and frankly 
sheng Anglo-American Folksong Scholarship Since 1898 (just pub- 
ished by Rutgers University Press), ““Though [folksong scholarship] 


may be encouraged and used in popular trends and fads, it has a way 
of using and even absorbing popular enthusiasm without serious dam- 
age to its integrity” (p. xix) . According to Israel Young in the October 
Guide (p. 20): 


The folksinger today does not have the background of the traditional singer 
we read about in books and listen to on old records, and even hear occasionally at 
concerts. His natural surroundings are the hundreds of new records, books and 
concert appearances of folksingers from all parts of the globe. His interpretation 
tends to be more professional and sophisticated but this is no barrier to the magic 
of a good folk song well sung. The scholars are accepting this fact, despite their 
protest, as you find them appearing in more concerts and records than ever before, 
creating a situation where it is now easier to hear a scholar on the stage than a 
“Traditional” singer. 


B.A.B. 
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SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


BLUES STAND OUT in various forms on recent recordings. Blues in 
the Mississippi Night, from United Artists (UAL 4027), called “the 
real story of the blues,’’ was recorded 17 years ago by Alan Lomax. 
The 40-minute discussion discloses the distressing social situations 
that contributed to the creation of blues with many frank and reveal- 
ing statements about discrimination in the South. For the lack of other 
evidence, the listener must accept the comments about degrading con- 
ditions as honest and not exceptional. Three blues experts combine to 
cover some of the same materials on The Blues, a Folkways recording 
(FS 3817) of a WFMT (Chicago) interview in May 1957 by Studs 
Terkel of Big Bill Broonzy, Sonny Terry, and Brownie McGhee. 
These old hands talk over blues in their experiences and illustrate 
them with appropriate examples of a high quality. Here the discussion 
is more restrained, but the singing is more impressive than on the 
United Artists disk. Brownie McGhee supplies his own program of 
Blues for Folkways (FG 3557). His sound handling of the blues in- 
cludes “Poor Boy,” “Walking Blues,’ “How Long,” and some of his 
recent creations. 


ANOTHER TRIO of blues singers furnishes additional insight into 
this material. Leading the list with a superlative demonstration is 
Jesse Fuller who gives a not-to-be-missed performance for Good Time 
Jazz (L 12031). The 62-year old has vigor and understanding as well 
as musical imagination that he reveals by the high level of his accom- 
paniments on his home-made flotdella. Brother John Sellers adds 
spirituals to blues and ballads in Big Boat Up The River (Monitor 
MP 505). His program is elaborated with dressed-up accompaniments. 
Even fancier, with a heavier beat, is the background for Champion 
Jack Dupree’s Blues from the Gutter (Atlantic 8019). In addition to 
the familiar “Frankie and Johnny,” “Stack-o-Lee,” and others, Dupree 
adds selections about “bad blood” and drug-addiction. 
{ 


TWO YOUTHFUL adherents to the blues tradition will be worth 
listening to long in the future. Snooks Eaglin (Folkways FA 2476), a 
22-year old blind New Orleans street-singer, reflects performers on 
radio and records, but he makes the music vital and vivid with his 
own distinctive style. Dave Von Ronk, a white New Yorker, sings 
ballads, blues, and a spiritual on the Folkways release (FS 3813) that 
indicates a true knack for reproducing characteristic phrasing and 
harmonies of the southern Negro blues singer. A trio of more experi- 
enced specialists appear in On the Road (Folkways FA 2369). Sonny 
Terry, J. C. Burris, and ‘“‘Sticks’’ McGhee use harmonica, guitar, and 
voices in a program of their own compositions. 


JAZZ ORIGINS also receive documentation in Volume IV of the 
excellent Folkways series The Music of New Orleans (FA 2464), 
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“The Birth of Jazz.” S. B. Charters continues his authoritative exam- 
ination with interviews about Buddy Bolden, his style of playing and 
his dance programs. H. J. Boiusseau also reminisces about music and 
high life in New Orleans’ Storyville in the early part of the century. 
He recreates briefly the musical style of his youth. The Young Tuxedo 
Brass Band relives the genesis of jazz in the Atlantic recording of Jazz 
Begins (1297). Here is mournful funeral music followed by the joy- 
ous return parade with all the virbrant display of a typical street band 
of earlier times. ‘Two volumes of Recorded in New Orleans from Good 
Time Jazz (12019 and 12020) use modern combinations in the driv- 
ing style of the early days of jazz. Tempo and phrasing of the eight 
outfits closely follow the original models in traditional and modern 
tunes. 


RELIGIOUS MUSIC of an unusual quality can be heard on records 
of recent months. Tambourines to Glory (Folkways FG 3538) dis- 
plays a high level of composition and performance. The gospel songs 
by Langston Hughes and Jobe Huntly receive sparkling renditions by 
the Porter Singers. The whole compilation sparkles with an unfor- 
gettable syncopation. A similar though inferior approach is available 
on the United Artists production of God’s Trombones (UAL 4039). 
Hi: irold Scott recites from James Weldon Johnson’s “Sermons to Poe- 


try” while the Montclair Gospel Chorale intersperses well-known spiri- 
tuals. Ernestine Washington displays a supercharged quality of religi- 
ous emotionalism in Gospel Singing in Washington Temple (West- 
minster WP 6089). This service, in her Brooklyn Church, shows off 
the elaborately ornamented music for modern worship. 


Odetta-My Eyes Have Seen (Vanguard VRS 9059) consists of deep- 
throated vocals by a strong-voiced performer who sings “Poor Little 
Jesus” and “Motherless Child” along with prison and work songs. 
With a sprinkling of four spirituals, Paul Robeson at Carnegie Hall 
(Vanguard VRS 9051) also includes classical airs, Shakespeare, “Old 
Man River,” and “Joe Hill.’’ Although he still follows the same line, 
Robeson has not yet lost any of his vocal endowments in maturity. 


BLUEGRASS MUSIC, a current scholarly or commercial effort to 
promote an interest in hillbilly music from an earlier day of radio 
and phonograph, fills up some new recordings. The leading apostle 
of the style, Earl Taylor and His Stony Mountain Boys, illustrate 
bluegrass characteristics in Folk Songs from the Blue Grass (United 
Artists UAL 3049). Their 17 examples of old and new songs are all 
copyrighted by BMI or ASCAP. A group of performers in this same 
style parades their rapid-paced instrumental dexterity and nasalized 
vocals for Folkways on Mountain Music Bluegrass Style (FA 2318). 
Here they combine “New River Train,” “Bile ’Em Cabbage Down,” 
“Nine Pound Hammer,” “Little Willy’ with less traditional selec- 
tions. 
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The New Lost City Ramblers who also employ the “bluegrass” 
style for Folkways give a restrained demonstration of Old Timey Songs 
for Children (FC 7064). As soloists with accompaniments, they sound 
off in lively yet enticing fashion on 15 selections from the folk and 
hillbilly tradition. Honor Your Partner (Folkways FW 8825) ranks 
high as an outstanding example of square dance music and calling. N. 
Roy Clifton, of Ontario, does a bang-up job calling the 12 sets while 
the music is completely satisfactory. Detailed information in the ac- 
companying booklet will make the record more useful for folk dance 
enthusiasts of many levels of ability. 


ISRAEL MUSIC receives splendid recognition in the Westminster 
four-volume survey, Jn Israel Today, “Songs and Dances of the Jews 
from Bukhara, Uzbekistan, and Cochin’”’ (WF 12026), “Music of the 
Jews from Morocco” (WF 12027), “Songs of the Jews from Yemen, 
the Atlas Mountains, Tunisia, and Spain” (WF 12028), and ‘Music 
of the Jews from Eastern Europe” (WF 12029). This unmatched mix- 
ture of musical styles in a limited area results from the recent exten- 
sive immigration. As a result, many rarely heard examples are brought 
together with the more commonplace. It is especially significant that 
Debin Bhattacharya compiled the field recordings before individual 
styles are blended into a universal Israel style. Secular songs and 
dances are balanced by religious music in this impressive survey. 

Concert performances of folk and folk-like materials are also 
available on a pair of recordings. Martha Schlamme Sings Jewish Folk- 
songs, Volume 2 (Vanguard VRS 9049) includes musical settings for 
poems as well as popular titles such as ““Tumba, Tumba” and “Roz- 
hinkes mit Mandlen” (“Raisins with Almonds’). Her rich, flowing 
vocals are embellished by unnecessarily lush arrangements. Classic 
Editions offers “An Anthology of Jewish Song” in The Song of Ages 
(CE 1036). Shifra and The Haifa Players mix recent horas with 
biblically inspired refrains in a well-executed display. 


RUSSIAN MUSIC performed by precisely organized vocals and well- 
trained orchestras appear on more Monitor recordings. The Pratnit- 
sky Folk Chorus and Orchestra (MF 318) musically comments on 
subjects of nature such as wind, stars, and night and lakes, fields, 
swamps, and grass. The harmonious performance also touches on 
blackberries, weaving, and the universal subject of love. ‘The Volga 
River receives the main attention of The Chorus of the Volga (MF 
319), and, in addition to songs about steppes and Kuibyshev, features 
an authoritative rendering of “Volga Boatmen.” Estonia includes 
choral performances about nature, harvest, romance, and lullabies 
along with a lively ballet. One wonders if all so-called Russian folk 
groups sound like Fred Waring’s Pennsylvanians or whether the 
USSR has any folk music in the accepted meaning of the word. 


OTHER INTERNATIONAL folk music comes from far and near. 
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False True Lovers (Folkways FG 3564) introduces Shirley Elizabeth 
Collins, of Sussex, England, in a compilation of 19 melodies about 
various aspects of love. Her soft, smooth vocals are appropriate for 
the wistful and romantic selections. Songs of the Maritimes (Folk- 
ways FW 8744) is another superlative treatment by Alan Mills of the 
fruits of regional collecting. In addition to creations from the 1870's 
by Prince Edward Islander Larry Gorman, the refrains deal with 
local personalities and episodes from woodland and seacoast. 

Volume XVII in Columbia’s World Library of Folk and Primitive 
Music explores the musical heterogeneity of “Bulgaria” (KL 5378). 
The comprehensive survey includes songs and ballads, work tunes, 
wedding music, and dance selections that have survived in villages 
and rural areas. The varied assemblage, however, consists of numer- 
ous abbreviated examples. Rumanian Folk Dances (Classic Editions 
CE 3010) uses popular and radio folk orchestras in a display of typi- 
cal regional dances. The recording’s quality does not do full justice 
to the brilliant horas. 

The student of German language and music gains familiarity 
with traditional German melodies on the Folkways disk, German 
Children’s Songs (FC 7270). Ernst Wolff sturdily airs 18 examples in 
resounding fashion. There’s a Brown Girl in the Ring is a Folkways 
(FC 7262) release of Calypso songs for children. Lord Invader demon- 


strates rhythmical dexterity in five titles that are not completely 
suitable for young listeners. 


ALSO FOR CHILDREN is an affable display of words and music. 
Jean Ritchie shares the main spot in A Day in the Park (Classic Edi- 
tions CE 1043) with The Manhattan Recorder Consort. She supplies 
her usual excellent interpretation, but here is heard in only a half 
dozen English and Irish melodies, while the recorders air ancient 
dances and a group of favorite folk tunes. Learn as We Play (Folkways 
FC 7659) uses folk and traditional materials for teaching purposes. 
Simple melodies and words are adapted to learning situations for the 
very young or to help retarded children. Sixth graders take a musical 
trip in Gosh, What A Wonderful World! (Folkways FC 7025). With 
the leadership of an outstanding teacher-composer, the class com- 
ments on geography and contemporary affairs. An introduction to 
part of the world for first learners is available on Folkways’ The Down- 
town Story (FC 7070). Helen Gene Purdy tells and sings about visits 
to a department store and a supermarket. Nursery rhymes and other 
juvenile tunes make up A Kiddie Korncert on a Lion (L 70107) re- 
lease by the Korn Kobblers. The inane arrangements will not enhance 
musical knowledge or appreciation. 
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RECORDINGS OF FOREIGN FOLK MUSIC continue to appear in 
profusion. Field Trip—England (Folkways FW8871) resulted from the 
collecting activities of George and Jean Ritchie Pickow and furnishes 
vivid proof of the opportunities for collecting in the field. Their survey 
of singing, dancing, bells, and a performance by mummers has a dis- 
tinctive flavor and demands listening, but the accompanying printed 
material is not up to the usual standards of the producer. Come Fill 
Your Glasses With Us features three singing Clancys and other vocal- 
ists and instrumentalists in a Tradition (TLP1032) release of “Irish 
songs of drinking and blackguarding.” The sturdy-voiced program 
gives off a good-humored warmth and spontaneity. The Vienna Radio 
Choir briefly samples a dozen airs from A Treasury of German Folk 
Song (Columbia ML5344). The group’s precise melodies focus on 
music of nature and nostalgia, including strains of Shubert, Brahms, 
and other composers. Folk Songs by the Karmon Israeli Singers and 
Dancers (Vanguard VRS9048; in stereo VSD2027) consists of an exhil- 
arating perform: ince of 20 traditional and recent songs and dances of 
nature and romance. 


Monitor Records contributes four releases that illustrate some of 
the many qualities of Russian music. Songs of Old Russia (MP560) 
features solo treatments of classical and folk melodies while The 
Ukrainian Dumka Chorus (MF315) consists of a singing of sim- 


ilar materials. Both recordings stress the doleful and moody. East of 
the Urals (MF316) shows off a greater variety of the folk music of 
Siberia and Central Asia, including influences from Korea. The well- 
trained, subsidized musicians brilliantly perform a miscellany of mate- 
rials that deserves close attention. Moscow Nights—Popular Russian 
Hits (MP590) airs 14 selections in arrangements that match those of 
a tired Meyer Davis outfit. For a change of pace, a guitar duet adds a 
snappy version of “St Louis Blues.” 


BOOK NOTES: Mohawk Baronet: Sir William Johnson of New York, 
by James Thomas Flexner (Harper), details fully the life and career 
of this distinguished figure in colonial history. ‘The author exploits 
new materials about Johnson but repeats legends about Johnson’s 
romances and half-breed bastards. The Natural History of New York 
City, by John Kieran (Houghton Mifflin), packs quantities of infor- 
mation about aspects of the city that are not usually observed by the 
untrained eye. This naturalist-writer makes even obscure forms of life 
seem fascinating. The Golden Age of Quackery, by Stewart Holbrook 
(Macmillan) , investigates thoroughly the heyday of patent medicines 
and other “‘cure-alls’” before passage of the Pure Food and Drug Act. 
In addition to the documented report on the eternal conning by copy- 
writers, the author appends a brief tribute to Samuel Hopkins Adams. 
Water Witching U. S. A., by Evon Z. Vogt and Ray Hyman (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press), amasses all available information about the 
science or trick of dowsing and divining. After this exhaustive ac- 
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count, most readers will be willing to accept the author’s conclusions 
about water witching. Vanishing Crafts and Their Craftsmen, by Rol- 
lin C, Steinmetz and Charles S. Rice (Rutgers), is a biographical 
report on the survival of many handskills. The book is more personal 
than it is informative about the methods, work, or skills of the crafts- 
men. W. G. T. 


THE FISH STORY (continued from page 242) 


what they are supposed to be. But if you'll let me, I would like to 
say a favorable word about the fish story of all species and types. 
First, a fish alive and in the water is very different from a fish 
dead on dry land. Watch a fish swimming beneath rippling waves 
making shadows on the bottom and catching the refracted chang- 
ing sunlight. Add to these natural conditions a fisherman in the 
high state of excitement. Put them together and the uncaught fish 
is certainly “larger” than a hooked limp fish on the end of a line 
on land. When the fisherman tells his fish story he should be accu- 
rate. He should describe the size of the fish in all its glory as he 
actually saw it in the water, not its dead, rule-measured length on 
land. I hope this gives all fishermen good heart and a clear con- 
science. 


Recently I returned—to coin a phrase—to the scene of my 


boyhood in East Saint Louis, Illinois. I had not been there for 
more than thirty-five years. I returned to my former home and 
hangouts. I walked the blocks and the back alleys I had walked as 
a boy. Those distances that once seemed so long now seemed so 
short. Why? Well, I suppose for one thing my legs are much longer 
now. A street block to a little boy is not the same distance as a 
street block to a man. Such distance, it seems to me, has more to 
do with inner feeling than measured feet. Which distance should 
a writer include in his autobiography? 
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Recently I sat fascinated for hours at the fisherman’s wharf at 
Gloucester. In the hot morning sun I watched the bright fishing 
boats coming into dock after a night’s work. Painters from the 
artist colonies had set up their easels along the edge of the wharf. 
They were almost elbow to elbow. But each had his easel set at a 
slightly different angle. Each picture was different because of the 
angle, but more than that, each picture was different because it 
was being seen not only by different sets of eyes but by different 
inner eyes of insight. Each artist brought his own creativity to the 
scene. Some saw it in somber colors and others in bright colors. 
Some emphasized the yellows, some the purples, and some the 
browns. Most saw things that I did not see. Each saw his own scene 
as I saw my own scene. Which scene was the right scene? Which 
scene would you describe? 


Last night I looked at my colored slides of the scenes I saw 
there and the scenes the artists painted there at Gloucester. A 
camera had actually recorded what we were all looking at. This, 
I thought before I projected my slides, would be the accurate pic- 
ture. But no, this was not the scene they had painted or the scene 
I had seen. These slides were what the camera took; what the light 


let it see; what the chemicals permitted it to reproduce. Even the 
chemicals are prejudiced. The camera looked at the scene we 
looked at, but it did not see what we saw. 


Today there are telescopes and microscopes that carry our 
eyes far beyond their power to the farthest star and to the small- 
est microbe. There are microphones that can record the noise of 
a falling leaf or a crawling worm. There are things to be seen and 
sounds to be heard about you that you have never heard or seen. 
There are human things unseen and unheard that can be seen and 
heard only if you bring the seeing eyes and the hearing ears. 


As you listen to the stories people like to tell, as you read the 
“written down” stories people have told over the years, and as you 
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listen to the songs they have sung be careful that you do not 
become too righteous about what is accurate and what is truth. 
And above all, do not create a holy cult around your little knowl- 
edge or your little skill. There is so much in life none of us will 
ever know. With such humility listen, look, speak, read, consider, 
and write, with as much understanding as possible. I do not know 
which school of geometry is the school of geometry, which history 
is the history, or which folklore is the folklore. But I do know 
there is room for all in the halls of creative learning. 


So the next time you cloak yourself with accuracy and truth, 
and tuck your stuffed shirt about you and view any writing or any 
field from the top of Mount Pious, remember, please remember, 
the Fish Story. 


M. A. R. 


EDITORS BOOKSHELF 


More than a generation after its initial publication, Folklore in the 
English and Scottish Ballads has been reprinted. ‘This commendable 
study surveys the customs and beliefs to be found in the popular 
English and Scottish ballads. The emphasis is on religion and magic, 
especially the pagan characteristics embodied in the thought and 
language of balladry. Although detailed in the classification and 
analysis of the ballads examined, this readable book should appeal 
both to specialist and enthusiastic layman. The extensive bibliography 
has been updated. (Frederick Ungar Publishing Company, 466 pp., 
$5.75) 


The Traditional Tunes of the Child Ballads by Bertrand Harris is 
a magnificent major contribution to ballad study and appreciation. 
The editor in this first-volume-in-a-series gives the variant texts and 
tunes for the first fifty-three ballads in the Child canon. He more than 
establishes his thesis that a true understanding and appreciation of a 
ballad requires that one study words and music as interdependent ele- 
ments of potentially equal importance. The 1000 tunes included in the 
volume represent all extant records of Great Britain and America. But 
the significance of this volume is not fundamentelly a matter of com- 
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prehensiveness; it is to be found in the sheer enjoyment afforded by 
the author’s painstaking labors. Much of the materials comes from 
manuscripts which have generally been unavailable to scholar and 
layman. (Princeton University Press, Volume I, 465 pp., $25) 


The Rainbow Sign by Alan Lomax contains a discerning extended 
introduction on the life, times, and folklore of the Southern Negro 
and also three extended transcriptions of tape recordings. The first is 
the story of Nora which includes various incidents in the life of a 
young woman who had a gift of song. The second is the life-story and 
philosophy of a clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Renfrew. The third is 
a complete sermon plus appropriate editorial commentary and descrip- 
tion. These transcriptions are remarkable for their genuine expres- 
siveness of the Negro mind and experience and for their interpretation 
of the Negro speec ch and idiom. The author calls this volume “a South- 
ern document: ry” and this ie truly is. (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 209 


pp-, $4) 


Mansions on Rails by Lucius Beebe is subtitled “The Folklore of 
the Private Railway Car.” This chronicle, which is told in an engaging 
and vivid manner and is illustrated with 350 photographs (including 
six full-color reproductions) , gives an intimate glimpse into the rolling 
rooms occupied by gilt-edged aristocrats. The author, who narrates 
the story of these ornate and more or less comfortable chambers with 
a majesty that matches his subject, writes: ‘““The private railroad car for 
three full generations of Americans was the supreme symbol of the 
uses of wealth and privilege. ...The image of a dark green Pullman 
with brass railed observation platforms and sporting the name of his 
wife of country estate on its name boards haunted the dreams of emer- 
gent moguls in the worlds of nance and industry. That he was the 
architect of the gigantic United States Steel Corporation registered 
less in the popular imagination than that Charles M. Schwab owned 
two of the most spectacular private Pullmans in the record.” (Howell- 
North Books, Berkeley, California, 382 pp., $10) 


Cranberry Lake, 1845-1959, is an Adirondack miscellany edited by 
Albert Vann Fowler with an introduction by Walter D. Edmonds. 
Twenty-four articles and stories from many sources ozer a fascinating 
portrait of the Cranberry Lake region, its people, history, and char- 
acter. (The Adirondack Museum, Blue Mountain Lake, N. Y., 160 pp., 
$3.50) 


The English Carol by Erik Routley records for layman and special- 
ist the history of the English carol from medieval to present times. The 
forms and varieties of carols, the music of the ballad carols, Puritan 
opposition of carol singing, Christmas hymns and carols, and the con- 
temporary resurgence of interest in carols are subjects of particular 
concern to the author and of special appeal to the reader. (Oxford 
University Press, 272 pp., $5) 
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Spiked Boots by Robert E. Pike is an entertaining collection of folk- 
lore and personal experiences in the “North Country,” that region 
along the Canadian border in northern Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont. It introduces a number of interesting folk characters together 
with their stories, some logging tales, a ghost story or two, several bal- 
lads, and many yarns—all skillfully woven together to give the book a 
unity unusual for such collections. The little volume is also unusual in 
that, although privately printed, it has the high quality of excellent 
professional writing and organization. These tales are polished gems, 
not raw material in the rough. This paperback book, printed in a 
limited edition of 566 copies, each numberer and signed by the author, 
may well become a collector’s item and is certain to provide pleasant 
reading spiced with many a chuckle. (Privately printed by the author, 
365 Pine Street, Eatontown, N. J., 193 pp., $3.50) 


Voodoo by Alfred Metraux is a competently written study of the 
practices and traditions of the Voodoo cult in Haiti. This fascinating 
volume presents the background essential for an understanding of these 
practices, details the beliefs and ritual of the cult, and contrasts 
Voodoo with orthodox Christianity. Numerous illustrations and plates 
are included. (Oxford University Press, 400 pp., $6.50) 


The Fabulous Showman by Irving Wallace is an interpretative 
biography of P. T. Barnum in which his best-known exhibits are high- 
lighted and a considerable panorama of the amusement world and 
those amused are presented. The book’s portrait of the showman 
ought to dispel the fantastic clouds which have long made Barnum 
an enigma to the American imagination. (Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 332 


pp-, $5) 


American Folklore by Richard M. Dorson is the book which 
instructors have long sought for classroom use. Comprehensive in 
scope and representative in character, the volume traces the origins of 
American folklore and identifies the ingredients which make our lore 
fascinating and significant. The subject cannot be brought within the 
limits of a single book, and the whole story of American lore is by no 
means included. The author’s achievement is one which all folk- 
lorists welcome. (University of Chicago Press, 328 pp., $4.50) 


Can anything new be added to our understanding of Lincoln? 
Future investigations will turn little new soil, and latter-day writers 
will for the most part be re-interpreters. In Lincoln’s Youth: Indiana 
Years, Louis A. Warren surveys the formative years from seven to 
twenty-one. The study, written with verve and color, does give infor- 
mation which other writers have by-passed and which is essential to 
our understanding of the mature man. Here, this reader feels, is a 
more valuable picture of Lincoln’s family and background than we 
have hitherto had. (Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 298 pp., $6) 
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The Cowboy Reader, edited by Lon Tinkle and Allen Maxwell, 
contains writings by cowboys and about cowboys and emphasizes less- 
known points of view. “This is a book about what the cowboy did,” 
write the editors, “a book about his peculiar, unique, still-envied 
vocation or occupation. His work was more than work, more than 
play; it was—in the fashionable term—a way of life. His life was, by 
sheer historical good luck, one of the few perfect weddings between 
man and his environment.” (Longmans, Green and Co., 307 pp., $6.50) 


American Folk Art from the Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art 
Collection, with a preface by Winthrop Rockefeller and an informa- 
tive introduction by Nina Fletcher Little, is an illustrated catalogue 
for a travelling exhibition of some of the gems of this famous collec- 
tion housed in Colonial Williamsburg. Fifty-five items in the exhibi- 
tion are described in the text. Of the twenty-one illustrations, includ- 
ing eight in color, all but six were reproduced in Mrs. Little’s complete 
catalogue of the collection published in 1957. This attractive small 
volume is a tantalizing sample of a magnificant collection of folk art. 
(Colonial Williamsburg, 48 pp., $3.95) 


Donald Barr Chidsey is one of the new school of “microscopic” 
historical writers who focus their attention on a limited period or 
event and describe it in depth. Valley Forge, which follows his July 4, 


1776, brings together many interesting details of the critical winter 
in 1777-78. There is little in this account that would be new to the 
historian but it is presented in a popular, straightforward, “you are 
there” style, and the anecdotes and verses of ballads may attract a 
general reader. More than a quarter of the book is devoted to notes, 
appendices, and bibliography. (Crown Publishers, 190 pp. $3) 
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POSTSCRIPT 


Dr. Richard M. Dorson’s stimulating and provocative Chicago 
AFS paper, ‘““A Theory for American Folklore,” has unfortunately 
been reprinted in the JAF (July-September 1959) where, divested 
of Dr. Dorson’s personality, it reads in an astringent manner which 
suggests an astigmatic interpretation of folklore. 

The NYFS is singled out for what in cold print represents 
abuse which Dr. Dorson perhaps did not intend: 


Curiously, the one group in the United States who profess most concern with 
American folk traditions, have least interest in its serious study. These are the 
popularizers, whose organ is the New York Folklore Quarterly, whose leading figure 
is Benjamin A. Botkin, the treasury manufacturer, and whose shrilliest spokesman 
is Moritz Jagendorf, a writer of children’s stories. . . . 


The purposes of the NYFS are well known (see NYFQ, 
Autumn 1958). We have believed that folklore belongs to the 
people and should be made available in an attractive and authen- 
tic manner to young and old, layman and scholar. We have 
avoided the esoteric mould and the mysterious jargon which some- 
times characterize those studies that do little more than offer 
inbreeding opportunities for academic sophisticates. 

Dr. Dorson’s representation of the achievements of Dr. Botkin 
is narrow, unfair, and unwarranted—a disservice to the field to 
which all of us are committed. We are proud that his distinguished 
efforts have introduced folklore to more people than all the rest of 
us combined. We are also proud of our York State scholars, the 
splendid folklore studies in our schools, colleges, and graduate 


programs, and our “popularizers’” including Carmer, Jones, 
Thompson, Edmonds, Adams, and many more besides. 
C. L. W. 














The New York Folklore Society is engaged in the promotion of 
studies and investigations, and subsequent publication in the 
New York Folklore Quarterly, of the state’s various folk mater- 
ials. Included in the fields of interest of the Quarterly are cus- 
toms and festivals, songs and ballads, folk music and art, tall 
tales and regional lore, folk heroes and personalities, proverbs 
and charms, omens and superstitions, ghost stories and witch- 
craft, grave inscriptions, place names, local types of architecture, 
homemaking and cooking, and the lore of the Indian and the 
frontier. 


The writers are laymen and specialists, and their articles are 
designed to have a general appeal. Manuscripts may range from 
500 to 2500 or more words. It is desirable that manuscripts be 
typed double-spaced and on one side of 814 x 11 inch paper. 


Authors are responsible for the contents of their articles, al- 
though it is requested that documentation of quoted materials 
and sources accompany manuscripts. 


Each manuscript will be promptly acknowledged. Manuscripts 
and requests bor further information should be sent to the 
Editor. 











NYFQ INDEX 


Publication has been completed of the Cumulative Index of the NYFQ 
from 1945 through 1958 (Volumes I-XIV). This extra issue may be secured 
for $2 from Mrs. Betty Morris, NYFS treasurer, New York State Historical 
Society, Cooperstown, N. Y. This index, which includes all authors, titles, 
and main subjects, is in the same format as the regular issues. The index 
was prepared by Miss Helen A. Fraser, librarian at the Albany Medical 
College and NYFS secretary. 

















